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WHAT'S WRONG WITH HISTORIC 
PRESERVATION 


KENNETH CHORLEY* 


EFORE I tell you what I think is wrong with historic 

preservation, let us think for a minute about the pur- 

pose of historic preservation. What are we trying to 
accomplish? Is it important? Is it worthwhile? Does this 
movement have a place in our society? Can it contribute to 
the welfare of our country? Can it help guide the present 
and the future, and is it something which the public needs 
and is interested in? 

The purpose of any historic preservation—the one and 
only purpose—is to communicate the lessons of history, in 
order that the present and the future may learn from the past. 
In this, historic preservations have a great advantage over 
the school room and the library in that they provide, or 
should provide, a more dynamic form of communication. 
They have at their command a most fascinating tool of 
instruction—a mechanism for breathing life into the chron- 
icle of bygone human experience, giving it vitality, vivid 
meaning—a sense of personal identification and contemporary 
importance. 

* The first three papers in this issue of New York History were delivered 
at one or the other of the sessions of the course on Historic Housekeeping at 
Cooperstown, September 18-24, 1955. To lead off we are honored to present 
the talk given at the opening session of the course by Dr. Kenneth Chorley, 


President of Colonial Williamsburg, Williamsburg, Virginia, and a trustee 
of our Association. 
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If historic preservation does that, then it is important, 
it is worthwhile, it has a definite place in our society, it can 
contribute to our welfare and it can help to guide the present 
and the future. 

As to whether or not it is something which the public 
needs and is interested in. one only has to look at the in- 
creased attendance of Cooperstown, Sturbridge Village, Mys- 
tic, and any other worthwhile historic preservation project. 


What's Wrong With Historic Preservation 


If I had to single out one defect, and what to me is the 
greatest defect in the historic preservation movement, it 
would be the people who are running the show. And I say 
this because, of the approximately 1,100 preservations in this 
country, none is doing a superlative job, only a handful are 
doing an excellent job, some are outright phoney and most 
do not understand what they should be doing or how they 
should do it. 

In my opinion, we spend too much time searching for 
somebody else’s precedent which we can dust off and follow, 
thinking of ourselves in old-fashioned museum terms. We 
are confused in our purposes, uncertain in our objectives, 
and worst of all, unimaginative. Apparently, we are reluc- 
tant to accept the fact that ours is a great responsibility to the 
people we seek to attract. 

For thirty years I have been involved in the fields of 
historic preservation and conservation. During that time I 
have had the privilege of seeing both become a larger part 
of the conscience of this nation. I have seen both stimulate 
our national imagination and both become more and more 
a public interest. This has been a thrilling experience but, 
at the same time, humbling—for it has put upon all who 
administer these public trusts a weighty burden of profound 
consequence. 

When we set ourselves up as historic preservationists, the 
responsibility we automatically accept is a very serious one. 
But do we discharge that responsibility? In the main we do 
not; and that is what is basically wrong today and what will 
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continue to be wrong until we lift ourselves out of the rut 
and demand of ourselves better performance. 

What historic preservation needs is people who are willing 
to work hard, not people who are looking for a soft berth 
because we have no profit motive. We need people with 
intelligence, with ambition, with courage, with imagination 
and, above all, we need people who believe in the importance 
and worthwhileness of historic preservation—people who are 
ready to dedicate their lives to their work. 


The Question of Money 


In a moment, I shall list four principles which I think are 
prerequisite to better performance. But first let me say a 
word about money and a word about experimentation, for 
these two subjects will, I am certain, crop up in your dis- 
cussions. 

A couple of years ago, Joe E. Lewis, the comedian made 
this observation on the subject of money: “I’ve been rich, 
and I’ve been poor. Rich is better.” 

All of us know the importance of financial support. All 
of us often wish we had more money, wish we did not have 
to tailor our appetites to our purses. Colonial Williamsburg 
is no exception. I always feel that our purposes in Williams- 
burg forever exceed our means. 

Yet we should not lose sight of at least two sides of this 
many-sided question of finance. First, if we surrender because 
we lack funds we shall never attract funds. Second, generous 
funds do not automatically establish a good project—we all 
know what splendid jobs some projects are doing with 
meager funds, and the superficiality of others whose funds 
are plentiful. The old adage that “there are some things 
money won't buy” holds true in the historic preservation 
field. Money won’t buy the imagination, enthusiasm, and 
intelligence on which good preservation projects thrive. 

The second point I would like to make is in regard to 
experimentation. Colonial Williamsburg has made its share 
of mistakes in the last thirty years, and I regret very few of 
them. Any progressive and worthwhile human activity is 
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bound to be accompanied by some error. It’s not bad to 
make mistakes if we learn from them. In fact, it is often 
only through trial and error that one can ascertain the best 
formula. It is certainly through experimentation that we 
discover new methods and new vistas. 

Courageous, imaginative, well planned experimentation, 
in my judgment, is positive evidence of enlightened manage- 
ment. I have yet to see a dynamic preservation that did not 
experiment and did not take advantage of others’ experi- 
ments, not just to copy but to improve on. 


Four Principles 


The four principies I shall now list, I believe, are basic. 
Tomes could be written about each of them and many varia- 
tions of them will be evident. I ask you to consider them 
both as standards and as disciplines, as concepts as well as 
working criteria. 

First. To be valid, an historic preservation must center 
upon a building, object, site or environment of SUBSTANTIAL 
historical or cultural importance. 

The objective of historic preservation, as you well know, 
is to bring history to life by presenting an authentic environ- 
ment. It follows automatically, therefore, that the object of 
the preservation must have had sufficient historical or 
artistic importance to justify the efforts to perpetuate it. 

No one would think of questioning the preservation of 
Independence Hall at Philadelphia, with its intimate asso- 
ciation with the birth of a self-governing United States. But 
when a place or an object has no message for the present 
and the future, no cultural importance, it does not and can- 
not qualify as an historic preservation. And the waters should 
not be muddied with it. 

There is a limit to historic preservation. I cannot auto- 
matically become alarmed at the headline, “Old Landmark 
Passes to Make Way for New School.” If the old landmark 
is characterless, if it lies in a decayed neighborhood where 
it cannot possibly be presented with any semblance of its 
original setting, if its only historic significance lies in the 
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fact that a niece of Abraham Lincoln’s early teacher once 
lived there, I’d vote to tear it down and replace it with a 
modern school. The school is important, the landmark unim- 
portant. 


In my opinion, one of the greatest services the National 
Park Service, the National Trust, or a state preservation 
agency can render is a survey of historic sites and buildings 
for the assignment of a priority rating to each of them, based 
on their historical and artistic importance. Besides improv- 
ing standards in general, this will curtail some of the activi- 
ties of preservation’s lunatic fringe, the ‘‘super-perpetuators”’ 
who want to save everything. 

Second. The life blood of historic preservation is research. 

I am assuming that everyone in this room would agree 
that one of the most important, if not the most important, 
fundamental principles of historic preservation is authentic- 
ity. I ask you—how can we be authentic without research? 

I have scores of people coming to me from all over this 
country year in and year out, saying in effect, “Our organiza- 
tion has just acquired such-and-such an historic site or build- 
ing—would you tell us what we should do with it?” Assuming 
that the historic site is worth preserving, I say, “The first 
thing you must do is research.” In many instances they say, 
“We can't afford research.”” My answer is, “You cannot afford 
not to do research.” I would much rather see the building 
boarded up until they find the facts. 

This whole historic preservation movement is doomed to 
failure unless we are armed to the teeth with fact. Fancy 
has no place in our work, particularly when fancy is run in 
as a substitute for the facts. 

This holds true whether we are speaking of physical 
preservation or the interpretation of the physical. It is true 
for whatever age level and for whatever intelligence level 
we address. 

Research, then, is the very oxygen which historical preser- 
vation breathes, in order to survive and in order to function 
authentically. 

Unfortunately, throughout the country there are many 
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examples of a lack of sound research and also of a lack of 
using known historical information wisely, both of which 
are illustrated by the story of a woman visiting Williamsburg. 
She stopped me on the street and asked me what there was to 
see. I told her and, among other things, I mentioned the 
House of Burgesses and she said, “Yes, I must see the House 
of Burgesses because I am descended from the Burgess 
family.” 

In one city several different buildings are known as the 
oldest house. In another, the story of a famous song has been 
attached to the wrong house. You all know how often unau- 
thentic log cabins have been reconstructed for seventeenth- 
century buildings, and Sioux eagle feather headdresses put 
on eastern Indians who never wore them. You have doubt- 
less seen concrete flooring wrongly used for colonial fortifica- 
tions. And how often several places claim an identical dis- 
tinction, none of them able to prove their contention. None 
of this would have happened if their work had been guided 
by research. 


Third. An historic preservation project must be clear in 
its purpose, its possibilities and its limitations. 

If it is worthy of preserving, it is worthy of an articulate 
expression of the reason. That ‘Washington slept here’’ is in 
itself no reason for preserving and presenting a place to an 
intelligent public. The place must have a greater purpose 
and its trustees a firm realization of what that purpose is and 
how it can be translated into action. The purpose must be 
spelled out in terms of intelligible goals. These goals must 
be clearly identifiable with, and symbolic of, the preserva- 
tion. They must not appropriate or attempt to convey matter 
of no direct relation to the nature of the project. 

For example, Fort Marion in St. Augustine, Florida, is the 
oldest defensive work still standing in the United States. The 
Spanish started its construction in 1672. It held off expedi- 
tions of French Huguenots and of English colonists led by 
Governor Oglethorpe of Georgia, and finally passed to the 
United States with the purchase of Florida in 1821. The fort, 
with its thick ramparts, moat, drawbridge, living quarters 
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and dungeons has an important place in American history. 
It is well preserved and sensibly interpreted by the National 
Park Service which uses it as a means of bringing to life the 
fascinating story of a significant period. It has a clearly 
defined purpose, makes maximum use of its possibilities, and 
does not seek to draw under its roof matter not identifiable 
with its history. 

Fourth. The value of any historic preservation project is 
determined by the quality of its presentation and interpreta- 
tion. 

To me, those are the most important words I can say to you. 

We have developed in this country sound techniques in 
historical research for restoration and preservation. We have 
gone a long way in our physical development of historical 
museums. Our techniques for the furnishing of historic build- 
ings and museums have reached a high point. However, when 
we have restored an historic site and it has been, I hope, 
authentically furnished; when we have created an historical 
museum with its exhibits and its libraries, that is not the 
end—it is the means to a far more important end. 

Every historical preservation project, if it is worthy of its 
existence as an interpreter of history, must have a program of 
interpretation. But even many of the organizations that have 
a program of interpretation put the emphasis on the wrong 
place. The emphasis is on the physical restoration—the 
architecture and landscape, the furniture and furnishings. 
Important as they are, they are the setting, they are not the 
end. They are the means to the end. 

If an interpretation program is going to be worthwhile so 
that the lessons of the past may be used to understand and 
solve the problems of our day, the interpretation program 
must create a vivid picture of the men and women who lived 
in the period we are interpreting; their way of life; their 
sincerity; their integrity; their love of beauty; their self- 
reliance; what they stood for; what they fought for and what 
they died for. 

The thing that makes the Farmers’ Museum at Coopers- 
town, New York, a memorable experience is not the build- 
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ings, the grounds, or even the furnishings and exhibits, 
splendid as they are. The frugal housewife going about her 
daily tasks in the farmhouse, the cloth makers demonstrating 
their processes of transforming flax seed or sheep’s wool into 
fabric, the blacksmith at his noisy forge, the broom maker 
at his bench, the storekeeper in his wonderfully cluttered 
country store—these interpreters, and the story of early 
American agricultural life that they tell are, in my opinion, 
every bit as important as the physical artifacts that you see 
here. It is futile to argue whether the chicken or the egg 
came first, but infertility in either stops the whole life pro- 
cess. 

Unfortunately, many projects neglect the whole process of 
interpretation. Frequently a building is restored and even 
furnished, and then allowed virtually to sit idle. In one case, 
a few poorly lettered and dirty labels direct the visitor about; 
in another, a timid elderly lady with a tired voice listlessly 
greets the visitor; in another, a somewhat deaf old man insists 
on delivering his spiel and is impatient at questions which 
interrupt it; and in still another, one must go next door to 
arouse the custodian who uniocks the historic house, and, 
while one looks at the rooms, stands dumbly by unprepared 
to answer questions but always ready to collect a tip for his 
services. 

Not long ago, Mrs. Chorley and I visited an historical 
preservation. From my limited knowledge, I would say that 
the physical restoration was authentic and extremely well 
done. The landscaping was attractive, the furnishings good, 
the housekeeping excellent, the place clean, the grounds 
well kept. 

The only things that were said to us during the entire 
tour were: “This building was originally built at such and 
such a date. This piece of furniture is mahogany. This bed 
was obtained from so-and-so.” 

We were never told what took place in these buildings, 
who lived in them, what they did for a living, or what they 
contributed to the furtherance of their community. As we 
were leaving, I said: “How many visitors a year do you have?” 
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The reply was in the many thousands. I said, “Who takes 
them through?” The answer was, “One or two of the girls 
from the town come over whenever they have time.” When 
we were alone, I said to my wife, “Well, at least we have 
learned how not to interpret.” 

Now let me give you two illustrations of the other side of 
the coin. In 1942, an Army private wrote a letter to Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and in that letter appears the following 
paragraph: 

Of all the sights I have seen, and the books I have 
read, and the speeches I have heard, none ever made me 
see the greatness of this country with more force and 


clearness than when I saw Williamsburg slumbering 
peacefully on its old foundations. 


During the war, I went into the reconstructed Capitol and 
there I saw a young soldier in the uniform of the United 
States Army, standing before the full length Peale portrait 
of General Washington. He did not know that anyone was 
near him. He was standing at attention and I heard him say, 
looking up at that portrait: “George, you got this for us and 
by God we are going to keep it.” Whereupon he came to a 
salute. 

These two illustrations show how great an impact good 
interpretation can have on the modern spirit. 


Conclusion 


Abraham Lincoln wrote: “It was not the mere separation 
of the colonies from the motherland, but the sentiment in 
the Declaration of Independence which gave liberty not 
alone to the people of this country, but hope to all the world. 
It was that which gave promise that in due time the weights 
should be lifted from the shoulders of all men, and that all 
should have an equal chance.” Here Lincoln was drawing 
from his heritage to place in context the problems of his time. 
He was refreshed in what he drew, and in turn refreshed his 
generation and the generations that followed. 

Historic preservation exists for this same purpose and for 
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this same result. How well it succeeds depends on its states- 
manship—its aptitude, its vision, its energy. 

The only danger historic preservation will ever face is its 
own apathy toward the public trust with which it is charged. 





THE TRAINING OF GUIDES FOR HISTORIC 
HOUSE INTERPRETATION 


FLORENCE M. MONTGOMERY * 


URING the past four years I have helped train about 

fifty guides, and it is only natural that my thinking for 

this talk has been conditioned by the problems in- 
herent in the interpretation of American period rooms at the 
Winterthur Museum. Covering some two hundred years of 
our history as they do (i.e., the period of about 1640 to 1840), 
they present a very interesting type of education for the 
guide. Since our parties at Winterthur are limited to four 
people to a guide, there is an ideal opportunity for an in- 
formal, conversational approach, far easier than the tech- 
nique necessary with groups of larger size. 

In the interpretation of an historic house, what are the 
things which you want your public to know, and which are 
the things you think they would like to know? In other 
words, you, and your guides through you, must be prepared 
to teach the visitor and entertain him as well. Some museum 
people urge that primary emphasis be given to entertaining 
the visitor, who probably is on vacation and not really inter- 
ested in any big message. However, I think we wil] all agree 
that the process of education at its best is simultaneously 
cntertaining and instructive. Each of us has an obligation to 
treat history, architecture, and everyday life and customs in 
an accurate yet imaginative manner. It is not enough simply 
to entertain the visitor. Any project ought to assume the 
responsibility of attempting to further the visitor’s deeper 
understanding of the significance of a particular house, its 
locale, history, and previous owners. 

The house illustrates a vignette of American life. It should 


* Mrs. Montgomery, wife of the Director of the Henry Francis du Pont 
Winterthur Museum, is closely concerned there with the problem she dis- 
cusses in this talk given at the Historic Housekeeping session of September 
22, 1955, at Cooperstown. 
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be represented as a kind of humanized bit of history. In 
order to do that, one might start with the community or 
town life; in other words, the social history of the town. For, 
through an intimate picture of the local scene, a broader vista 
ef larger events in American history will open up. There 
are many questions that may be raised: How did the coin- 
munity figure in the life of the area or the nation? What 
kinds of business were carried on in this section of the 
country? What were the various links with the world at 
large? A clear picture may emerge, as in the case of a Pennsy]- 
vania-German farming community settled by Amish or 
Mennonites. Here, we know that each family lived on tis 
own farm in relative isolation, not only because the farnis 
were often of large acreage, but also because of the religious 
heliefs of these people. 

All of you know that records are housed in a good many 
of our public buildings which can add a great deal to the 
story of your house and help answer the foregoing questions. 
In attacking these records, it would be well to enlist the aid 
of your local historical society. It will have files in which 
you may be fortunate enough to find bits of information 
about both the man who had the house built and his busi- 
ness. Perhaps he advertised in the local newspapers of the 
day; old ads can prove to be a mine of information. The 
historical society houses local histories in published form as 
well as manuscripts, in all probability never published, 
which deal with the area and may bring new light to the 
whole subject. If your house is on the coast, you will want 
to search the Customhouse for records about trade and mer- 
chants. Bills of lading have often been preserved which can 
throw much light on international trade of the period. 

Harder to find, but of immense interest and value, are the 
accounts of travelers who visited the city. One of the best 
ways to learn about a community is to find out what outsiders 
thought of it and its inhabitants. Perhaps they were even 
entertained at this house and have described their host and 
hostess. 

The exploration of the community at large might be fol- 
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lowed by a somewhat narrower concern with the man who 
built the house. Again there are many questions to be asked: 
Where did he, or his parents, come from? What was his occu- 
pation? What economic class did he represent? Who were 
his business associates? Did he hold public office? What 
church did he attend, and what other churches were to be 
found in the town? Did he have important neighbors and 
friends? Did he belong to any clubs or societies in his com- 
munity—for instance, was he a Mason or a member of the 
Philosophical Society? Lastly, what of his personal character- 
istics or habits of living would be of interest to the public? 
(This can be dangerous, because descriptions of a personality 
ph. are difficult to find, and fabrications in the nature of gossip 
4 may result.) 

The story of the man’s family is also important: Who 
were his wife, his children? Are there family portraits? These 
are among the best documents for bringing a family to life. 
When searching for answers to these questions, you will 
probably turn again to the historical society, where you will 
find genealogies to straighten out the family tree. Church 
records can also be helpful for learning dates of marriages 
and births of children or for determining the part the mem- 
bers of the family played in the government of the church. 

Consideration should be given to later owners and occu- 
pants of the house, for a succession of interesting people 
might have lived there. An example is Wheatland, the home 
of President James Buchanan in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
owned and operated by the Junior League. This house, built 
in 1828 for William Jenkins, was bought twenty years later 
by James Buchanan, then Secretary of State.in President 
Polk’s Cabinet. The town is of interest as a center in the 
Pennsylvania-German agricultural country; and _ with 
Buchanan’s residence there and his entertainment of govern- 
ment people at Wheatland, the affairs of the nation are 
introduced. This broadens the interest of the house, making 
it important to the public from any part of the country. 


We have finally worked around to a consideration of the 
house itself. It must be assumed that this house is preserved 
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to shed light on the past, for is there any easier or more 
exciting way to learn history than actually to stand on a 
battlefield, or to attend a church where our patriots wor- 
shipped, or to see George Washington’s home at Mount 
Vernon? 

It is important to know when the house was built—not 
just the year, but the relation of this date to a larger nationai 
historic event or local historical events. What building 
material was used—stone, brick, or frame? Are the design of 
the building and the material typical in comparison to othe1 
houses in this area? To ascertain this, an architectural book 
for the area is essential. Useful for this purpose are such 
books as Fiske Kimball’s Domestic Architecture of the Amer- 
ican Colonies and the Early Republic; Henry C. Forman’s 
Architecture of the Old South; Thomas T. Waterman's 
Mansions of Virginia; Frederick Kelly's Early Domestic 
Architecture. of Connecticut; Antoinette Downing and Vin- 
cent Scully’s Architectural Heritage of Newport. For the 
understanding of the architecture of a house, one must learn 
how to look at the house on paper. Consider the floor plans 
and the elevations. Determine by comparison the typical and 
the atypical features of your house. 

Sometimes descendants have old family papers in their 
possession which they will gladly let you see, but often they 
do not realize their importance. I urge you to persevere and 
to have a look for yourself. In just such a case, a Winterthur 
Fellow, doing research on his thesis, located a key document 
to the early appearance of the house which he was studying. 
It was, in fact, a nice water-color sketch of the house, done 
just six years, after the house was built and before alterations 
were made. 


Is the architect known? Is this an American interpretation 
from an English design book such as those of Batty Langley, 
William Pain, William Salmon, or Abraham Swan? Al! of 
these books fortunately were written in a very simple, prac- 
tical way for builders and carpenters; and up until the early 
nineteenth century they were freely used and sometimes 
reprinted in this country. Or does the design come from ar: 
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American builders’ guide such as Asher Benjamin's Amer- 
ican Builder's Companion or Owen Biddle’s Young Car- 
penter’s Assistant? If the town is of a size to have had a 
library at an early date, it may not be difficult to find out 
what architectural books or builders’ guides belonged to the 
library at the date of the erection of your house, and library 
records may reveal what books the owner or builder bor- 
rowed. 

In answering questions about the building itself, the 
records of the County Courthouse may be consulted. The 
office of the Registry of Deeds will have records of the prop- 
erty. These can be traced either by the first owner’s name, or 
by the last owner’s name, working backward through the 
years. There are even a few examples where the corres- 
pondence between the owner and the architect or builder is 
preserved. In such letters the owner may say that he would 
like a house like Mr. Jones's two streets away, and perhaps 
a great deal is known about that house which will be help- 
ful. In fact, any letters by and to the man may prove to be 
informative. 


Probably the most appealing subject in the interpretation 
of a house is how the man lived. By going over as much of 
the house as possible, from attic to cellar if it is not danger- 
ous, a guide can often introduce warm, anecdotal, human 
clements. If history is really to be brought to life, the visitor 
must feel some personal identification with the scene; he 
must find something which he personally understands and 
is familiar with. In many museums and in the best of our 
historic houses, we have the feeling that the early inhabitants 
have just stepped out of a room. It is much easier, however, 
to interpret a complete house and its garden and outbuild- 
ings than it is to talk about one room and then another room 
with a time jump as well as a regional or space jump, as is 
necessary at Winterthur and in other museums where single 
rooms are preserved. 

Women are interested in kitchens. Some of the kitchen 
gadgets or so-called labor-saving devices have great appeal, 
and the whole subject of diet and food, how it was prepared, 
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and the general operation of the kitchen can. be discussed. 
The subject of servants and the entertaining done in the 
house will fascinate your visitors. Nowhere is this interpreta- 
tion of kitchens more charmingly or interestingly made than 
by Miss Virginia Parslow and her ladies in the Lippitt House 
here in the Farmers’ Museum. 

Perhaps descendants of the family have diaries which 
include accounts of parties or of important guests who 
stayed in the house. The weather is very much overdetailed 
in most old diaries, but even so they will give some intimate 
bits of the family’s life. 

Children’s rooms are always an attraction—not only show- 
ing where they slept and played, but also the place where 
they had their lessons and even the subjects they were taught. 
Children’s games in the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies were often educational as well as fun; as a child playcd 
the game, he learned geography or the musical scales. 
Instead of recounting the adventures of Tim and Susie, their 


cat and dog, books were concerned with proverbs, morals, or 
the Bible. 


Gardens and outbuildings always delight the public. All 
of you know those at Williamsburg and Mount Vernon, and 
there are many others of great charm. 

After this discussion of the historical background or local 
scene, a study should be made of the furnishings of the house. 
's there any furniture original to the house? People love to 
sce the exact chair in which the owner sat or the bed in 
which he slept. Beyond that you will want to explain why 
the pieces were chosen. What period or style do they repre- 
sent—Queen Anne, or Empire, or Victorian? In what locale 
or region were they made—New England, or New York, or 
Philadelphia? Is the furniture of city or country manu- 
facture? In other words, does it follow closely the furniture 
styles of London cabinetmakers of the time, or is it Jess 
sophisticated and made of local woods? To learn about the 
furniture, it is, of course, impossible to travel throughout 
this country and Europe to see all the fine houses and 
furnishings, but books with good pictures are fortunately 
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available for comparative study. Probably the most important 
book for this purpose is the American Wing Handbook of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Unfortunately this book 
has long been out of print, but book dealers occasionally 
find copies. The 1942, or latest, edition is preferable. The 
Handbook and the American Wing cover the period of 
about 1640 to 1840 for the chief colonial cultural centers. 
The main stylistic trends are discussed for architecture, fur- 
niture, and accessories; and the text is generously docu- 
mented with contemporary newspaper ads, inventories, and 
wills. Next in importance is a file of The Magazine Antiques. 
First published in 1922, this is one of the best tools for the 
study of all Americana. This publication has always had the 
highest standards, and, while many a collector or curator 
never published in book form half of what he would have 
liked to, at least articles he wrote did get into print through 
this magazine. 

The following are a few specific books on American 
furniture: Joseph Downs’ American Furniture, Queen Anne 
and Chippendale Periods; William Macpherson Hornor’s 
Blue Book of Philadelphia Furniture; Wallace Nutting’s 
Furniture Treasury (for its thousands of pictures); Esther 
Singleton’s Furniture of Our Forefathers (in two volumes); 
or Frances Lichten’s Victorian Decorative Arts (for the 
later period). For English furniture and decorations, Mac- 
quoid and Edwards’ Dictionary of English Furniture in three 
volumes, recently reprinted, is useful. 

Looking back to primary sources for information, in the 
County Courthouse you should be able to find wills and the 
accompanying inventories of both household and business 
effects of the owner. They give clues to the furnishings of the 
house and to the owner’s economic status—whether he was 
a wealthy man or of modest estate. Similarly, insurance 
records can be searched in towns which boasted an early fire 
insurance company. Accompanying the old policy may be a 
description of the house and the valuations for the furnish- 
ings contained in it. Descendants have sometimes kept the 
original owner's account books showing the wages of build- 
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ers and workmen. These records may show payments for the 
furnishings and where they were purchased. Occasionally 
you might have the good fortune to find a payment to a 
cabinetmaker for a piece of furniture which you can identify. 
Account books will also give clues to the quality of the fur- 
nishings, the servants and workmen employed, the kinds and 
quantities of food served, the tools purchased, and the repairs 
made over the years. 

Lastly, the accessories or small objects, either for use or 
just for decoration, must be studied. Some of them may have 
been made in England or on the Continent. Since the ceramic 
and glass industries of America were not highly developed 
even up to the mid-eighteenth century, such articles were 
often imported. For example, after the Revolution when 
American manufacturers were coming into their own, French 
clocks with the figure of George Washington, the nation’s 
hero, were widely sold in this country. 

Books on specialized phases of the decorative arts include 
George and Helen McKearin’s two fine books, American 
Glass and Two Hundred Years of American Blown Glass; 
Ledlie I. Laughlin’s Pewter in America; John Marshali 
Phillips’ American Silver; William B. Honey's European 
Ceramic Art (in two volumes); Albert H. Sonn’s Early 
American Wrought Iron; and Seymour Lindsay's Iron and 
Brass Implements of the English and American Home. 

Turning from the interpretation of the house, I would 
like to speak now of guides. First, where does one recruit 
guides, and how are they selected? Among the membership 
of local groups such as the Junior League, the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, the Colonial Dames, the American 
Association of University Women, or other historical or 
civic organizations you may find interested women. At 
Winterthur we have found that the optimum age for guides 
is from about thirty-five to about fifty years of age. Women 
of this age are generally free to turn their attention to a new 
project. Their physical condition is generally good—don't 
forget that a day on your feet can be quite tiring. It is to be 
hoped that you will find women who have already shown a 
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lively interest in the community, who have been willing to 
work on school, church, or civic projects. Guides should be 
well educated, preferably college graduates; women with 
such an education have had enough experience in the learn- 
ing processes to make it easier for them to grasp a body of 
new information, thus making your job of teaching them 
very much easier. On the other hand, the previous knowledge 
of American antiques is not at all necessary and can often 
be a hindrance. Above all, it is to be hoped that your guides 
will be attractive. Are they people whom you would like to 
know, who would be pleasant dinner partners? For, after all, 
there is nothing like social experience to make it easy for 
them to meet new people constantly and to give them real 
pleasure in taking visitors around. 

Winterthur guides are paid ten dollars a day, which 
amount is exactly covered by the visitors’ fees. So in our case, 
while this operation is more or less self-liquidating, it is not 
income producing. This amount might be more than many 
houses or museums can afford to pay, but the salary prob- 
ably ought to be somewhat commensurate with what the 
guide might have to pay a cleaning woman or a baby sitter 
during her absence from home. 

Volunteer programs have been worked out in a good 
many places. Their success depends largely on the amount 
of additional stimulus which can be given in the way of 
lectures, or work with the actual objects, or additional 
research. 

If guides are imported, you may find it necessary to have 
them on your payroll full time, rather than drawing them 
from the community and paying them for only a few days 
a week. If this is the case, I feel it is wise to have them 
occasionally do clerical work, or research, or any other work 
vou have at hand, in order to break up the pressure and the 
routine of guiding every day. In many cases this may be 
difficult or impossible, but remember that good guiding is 
hard work. 

At Winterthur we find that the optimum amount of time 
for a guide to work is about two days a week. Otherwise, 
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meeting new visitors becomes perfunctory, and the speeches 
become as monotonous as a repeated record. If a guide must 
work more than two or three days a week, it is wise to rotate 
in some way from day to day. We have found it necessary to 
assign Friday and Saturday work for guides, as these days 
are not popular for mothers and housewives to be out. By 
each one’s taking a portion of this time, it does not become 
too onerous. 

How are these attractive recruits to be taught? Obviously 
you will want to teach them all you know, but beyond that 
you want to stimulate their interest by encouraging them to 
do research on their own. With this thought in mind, it may 
be well to prepare a list of problems on which you would 
like to have them work. If you provide books, this work 
can often be done at home. Reports on the problems 
should be given in class so that the information may be 
spread around and understood by the whole group and so 
that you have an opportunity to correct misconceptions or 
misunderstandings. It is obviously impossible to read and 
report on an entire book such as American Glass at one 
time; but it is possible to take a representative piece or group 
of pieces whether china, or a chair, or a silver spoon, and, 
by using some of the books mentioned, have a guide give a 
report on them, showing to the class the similar pieces which 
she has found and giving some appraisal of their relative 
merit. As an example of this method of study, there is a small 
antiques club which has flourished for many years in Amster- 
dam, New York. This group of women has studied little by 
little, report by report, the entire field of American architec- 
ture and decorative arts, and a good deal of that of Europe 
as well. They have had great pleasure from their studies 
and have profited enormously from them. I would consider 
any one of these ladies capable of becoming a guide or even 
a teacher at any time. Generally they have topped off their 
hook season with a field trip to museums or historic houses 
or, of late, have taken some of the garden and house tours 
which are being more highly organized in this country every 
year. This, of course, is one of the best ways to learn about 
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what you have at home. It is thrilling to see something far 
from home that you recognize. Also, it is very interesting to 
see other guides at their job; in fact, there is nothing like 
it to boost morale. 

In general it is desirable to have as large a group of guides 
as possible, but a steady one. To retain their interest is hard 
work, for it is only human nature for our enthusiasms to 
change, almost with the seasons; and inevitably guides will 
fall by the wayside unless their interest is constantly stimu- 
lated. Mr. Conrad L. Wirth, of the National Park Service, 
has written in his excellent booklet called Talks: ‘Training 
is both preparation for the job and defense against stale- 
ness.’’ Probably the best way to avoid this staleness of which 
he speaks is to continue their guide training from month to 
month and year to year. Either you or, in time, one of your 
guides, can give a talk for the whole group of guides on a 
particular subject or can review an especially valuable book. 
It has never failed with me that, if I spend so little as an 
afternoon with a book on ceramics, or silver, or glass, the 
next day in guiding I will in some way find an opportunity 
to “‘show off” this new knowledge to a visitor, and that is 
exciting. 

Much more interesting to these women than the salary 
you offer is the fact that they are associated with a lively 
institution. If you are a going concern, you will want to 
learn and teach more and more about your house or museum, 
ever broadening the historical and technical knowledge in 
the fields covered. Fven as history is constantly rewritten 
and re-evaluated from generation to generation, the points 
of emphasis in the interpretation of a house must shift as 
more information is gathered, and this keeps everybody on 
his toes and up to date. 

In general it is only through broad research about a town 
and its people at a particular time that a sense of reality can 
be created for the guide and, in turn, for the visitor. To 
recreate the past, you must be able to make meaningful 
associations, for none of this occurred or was built in isola- 
tion or a vacuum. Your guides may say, especially if they are 
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volunteers, ““We know this is a nice house, we've always 
known it, but why dig up all this old material?” The material 
must be dug up in order to recreate the setting, to put the 
house and its owners back in a community where real people 
were born and died, where business was transacted, where 
battles were fought. This is the only way to bring the house 
to life and to bridge the gap between that former time and 
the twentieth century. If yours is a broad interpretation, 
somewhere in your story you will ring a bell, as it were, with 
your visitor. Through some detail you may arouse his enthu- 
siasm and make him receptive to your larger purpose, which 
I believe should be to create a fine, healthy respect for 
America’s past. 

Based on experience with guides at Winterthur and obser- 
vations in other museums and historic houses, a few general 
remarks about the role of a guide may be helpful. He is the 
front man, or, more likely, she is the front woman, for your 
house or museum. She is the link between you, the director 
or curator, and the public; and her job must be considered 
by you as an influential one. As your mouthpiece, she is 
worthy of a good deal of your time and effort. The visitor 
regards what she says as gospel, so obviously her training is 
all-important to you. She is a hostess in a home which might 
be her own, and in which it is hoped she will be friendly 
and cordial as she would be to her own guests. She should 
act as if she lived in this house, loved it dearly, and wanted 
the public to love it. Her enthusiasm will be contagious. She 
should be sufficiently well informed so that she does not need 
to defer constantly to the management. I am sure you have 
heard hostesses say, “Well, they say that George Washington 
sat in this chair.” But the visitor readily senses that she does 
not know whether he did or not, and loses respect for her. 
Also a guide should not cling to and keep her head buried 
in a notebook or folder of papers like a room inventory. She 
will never arouse a spark of interest in that way. At Winter- 
thur our guides make a small notebook either during or just 
after their training period. For the first few weeks they clutch 
these and nose into them all the time, and then one day 
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they find to their utter dismay that they have left their 
precious little book at home, but there is not time to go 
back for it. So they guide without it, and there is no longer 
the necessity for this crutch. A guide must have sufficient 
training to feel comfortable and not frightened, and she 
must not hesitate to say “I don’t know,” for who can know 
all the answers? 

A guide should not make half statements. Once I heard a 
woman say to every group that came into Winterthur’s 
Stamper-Blackwell Parlor, “And, of course, this is Randolph's 
sample chair.” She neglected to tell them that Benjamin 
Randolph worked in Philadelphia, and that by tradition 
this and five other elaborately carved Chippendale chairs 
probably made to illustrate his ability as a craftsman have 
come to be known as his sample chairs. And again, another 
woman said quite casually, “This is Chinese Chippendale 
furniture in here.” Is the average visitor to assume that the 
furniture was made in China? Would it not be better to 
spell it out just a little by saying, “In this room you will see 
American furniture made in Philadelphia between 1750 and 
1775. It is characterized by the use of Chinese motifs, pierced 
frets, delicate galleries, etc. This style of furniture was made 
popular by the book published by Thomas Chippendale in 
England in 1754.” Another kind of statement which I deplore 
is “They tell me this desk is one hundred fifty-three years 
old.” When questioned, the guide has no idea why it is that 
old, and the guest is left with the mathematics of dating the 
piece in 1802. Or again, ““This is the only one in existence.” 
This is a risky statement because sometime the guide may 
meet a visitor who has one just like it in his attic. 

Guides often err by talking too much. Let the visitor look 
and ask questions. It is much easier for the guide to be asked 
questions, unless she is afraid of them, for in that way she 
does not have to think constantly of what to say next, and 
the interpretation of the house becomes a pleasant conversa- 
tion. However, a serious question deserves a serious answer. 
At Winterthur we encourage the guide to make a note of any 
questions she cannot answer. If possible she looks up the 
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answer herself and writes the visitor, thereby helping the 
curatorial staff with the enormous number of questions 
which pour into a museum daily. Unless the group to be 
guided is very large, I believe set speeches should be avoided 
at all costs. There is nothing more monotonous or disconcert- 
ing to the visitor, who will feel trapped and regimented by a 
“canned” talk. 

Another “don’t” which should be emphasized is the ten- 
dency which some guides have to fabricate and romanticize 
their story. The true story based on documents and con- 
temporary accounts is generally romantic enough as the 
result of being removed from us in time and space, without 
need for flowery embellishments. A guide’s motto might be 
“Recreate, but do not fabricate.” 


If the role of hostess is to be carried through by a guide, 
it would, of course, be in poor taste for her to mention the 
purchase price of objects and of pieces of furniture. On the 
other hand, the mention of the names of donors of objects is 
often of interest and should be encouraged. 

If possible, the guide should try to determine the visitor's 
interest and direct her remarks in that direction. Visitors are 
of many types: the interior decorator—he may like to work 
with period reproductions; the architect—whether he works 
in modern or traditional styles, the building will interest 
him; the amateur craftsman—don’t underestimate the hordes 
of people who belong to the do-it-yourself school and are 
interested in the way things were made; the tourist with his 
family—what part of the country do they come from and 
what are the differences and similarities to their more 
familiar world which can be pointed out? Perhaps the most 
difficult guest, and yet the person presenting the greatest 
challenge to a guide, is the historian, who is apt te be more 
conscious of printed material than objects. 


In conclusion I want only to emphasize that a guide should 
have a story to interest every kind of visitor. She must awaken 
that interest in order to make him increasingly aware of and 
more enthusiastic for history and America’s past. 
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s America grows older and the scope of her architectural 

heritage widens, restoration assumes an increasing 

importance. It is the keystone in the whole problem 
of historic preservation. Indeed, so pressing has the need for 
men trained in the techniques of preservation become, that 
at least two universities are considering programs in history 
and restoration—the Schools of Architecture at the University 
of Virginia and the University of Pennsylvania. 

When one is confronted with the restoration of an ancient 
structure, the first step should be to evolve a philosophy of 
restoration. This must be based upon thorough research 
and documentation, which will include an exhaustive search 
of pertinent drawings, paintings, photographs, old journals, 
letters, newspapers of the period, and account books. Next, 
the structure should be carefully examined. The actual 
physical evidence will supplement the documentary data, 
and the facts thus obtained will form the basis of the restora- 
tion. 

A terminal point for the restoration should next be deter- 
mined. If the monument is the home of a great American, 
the date of his death will probably fix the terminal year. 
For example, at the University of Virginia, we have set the 
date of Jefferson's death, 1826, as the terminal. All additions 
subsequent to that year will be removed, except for those 
which he, himself, had recommended. 

At this point the services of a competent architect shouid 
be engaged. Ever since 1869, when Richard Upjohn sug- 
gested it, the American Institute of Architects has had a 
committee on preservation, whose members have been select- 


* Mr. Nichols, A.I.A., Professor of Art and Architecture at the University 
of Virginia, is the author of volumes now in press on the early architecture 
of Georgia, North Carolina and Virginia. This paper was given at the Sep- 
tember 22, 1956, session of Historic Housekeeping at Cooperstown. 
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ed for their ability and interest in historic structures. In most 
states there is a preservation officer who, in turn, has his own 
committee, and any of these men may be consulted with re- 
card to the choice of an architect. 

The next important step is to engrave in the minds of 
those responsible for the restoration the words of a famous 
contemporary architect, “Less is more.” Never make the 
mistake of over-restoring; never fall into the easy trap of 
“improving” on the original. I know how great the tempta- 
tion is! It is so beguiling to say, and believe, “It seems to 
have been this way, but how much less awkward or prettier 
it will be another way,” and proceed to redesign an old 
building, thereby rendering it more or less useless to pos- 
terity. Without question the integrity of the building must 
be maintained. 

It would be wonderful, indeed, if there were original 
drawings for all old buildings. Unfortunately, however, most 
American buildings were erected without benefit of an archi- 
tect or architectural drawings. Both were the great exception 
until after 1800. At the University of Virginia we are lucky 
to have the drawings made by its great founder and archi- 
tect, Thomas Jefferson. And it is interesting to note in this 
connection that even original drawings are not entirely 
reliable. Jefferson, like all architects, changed various details 
of his buildings as they were built. Only an expert, by care- 
ful examination of the original fabric, can tell how closely 
drawings were followed, even in those rare instances when 
one has the good fortune to work from the original drawings. 
One should also be on guard against the sketchiness of some 
old drawings, and the incorrect proportions some of them 
record due to the untrained men who made them. I know 
one unfortunate example of a restored building in which 
the awkward proportions and extreme slenderness of the 
pilasters, which were indicated on an old drawing, were 
copied literally. It must be remembered that sketches were 
turned over to the master mason or builder who interpreted 
them with the aid of handbooks. 


These architectural books of drawings will prove of incal- 
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culable value to the restorer. Published both in England and 
America, they were constantly relied upon for plans, eleva- 
tions or “uprights” and details. Various authors were popular 
at different times. For example, the architects of the heroic 
Greek Revival buildings of the South, often relied upon the 
works of Asher Benjamin, Minard Lafever, and Peter Nichol- 
son for ideas. Price books, so jealously guarded by the master 
carpenters of an earlier day, contain structural and finish 
details. 

When the research has been completed, all documents 
consulted, and working drawings made of the restoration, 
actual work may begin, but it must proceed with caution. 
Never remove old plaster unless it has already fallen or has 
so badly deteriorated that patching is inadvisable. Old 
plaster has a lovely, undulating quality that is extremely 
difficult for a modern plasterer to recapture. Patching should 
be done wherever possible, thus preserving the beauty of 
the original. Weakened walls should never be pulled down, 
unless it is absolutely impossible to stabilize or underpin 
them. Brick walls should never be moved unless there are 
unlimited funds to finance the cost. Even when there is no 
question of money (and how seldom is it possible to ignore 
it?) it is very difficult to recapture the character of early 
brickwork. Few masons today will take the time and 
trouble to select uniform brick, and press them into the 
mortar to make the thin joint, which gives an old wall its 
peculiar delicacy and sparkle. Wooden buildings may be 
moved with comparative ease, but, unfortunately, the old 
plaster will be lost. 

In restoring woodwork, no parts should be discarded, how- 
ever insignificant they may seem at the time. It was possible 
to reassemble one of the great rooms of Virginia from an 
old house called Morattico, because an attic, long boarded 
up, yielded fragments of the great room. This sumptuous 
room, now beautifully furnished, is in the Henry Dupont 
museum at Winterthur. But without the priceless fragments, 
which had carelessly been tossed in an attic, it would have 
been impossible to reassemble the room as it was, due to the 
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fact that it had been completely altered, when it was moved 
to a new house. 

It is best not to move a house, but sometimes circumstances 
demand it. Too often a fine monument is pulled down and 
never rebuilt. Or it will be rebuilt in such a form that the 
original builder would never recognize it. After a valiant 
battle in Charlottesville in which the National Trust lent a 
hand, a house of the period of the 1840's was pulled down 
to provide space for a parking lot. It was a two-and-one-half 
story building with a hipped roof. When the so-called restor- 
ers got through with it, it had turned into a story-and-one-half 
house with a gable roof and dormers: a kind of 18th century 
body with 19th century trim. It is an historic puzzle which 
will confound some as yet unborn scholar. 

There is a grammar of ancient buildings, which is 
employed by the professional to supplement pertinent docu- 
ments, or in lieu of them when they are missing. The sizes 
and profiles of moldings, for example, give accurate clues 
to the date of a bulding, even when there is no documented 
date. Windows tended to get larger as glass got cheaper: thus 
the relative size of window panes is additional evidence of 
the age of a building. Thickness of muntins is another key. 
One should be on guard against using brick bond as evidence 
of age. Once extensively used to determine the date of an 
edifice, it is no longer considered a reliable guide. Stair 
balusters and cornices are also used reliably as evidence, 
along with mantels and even the size and arrangement of 
door panels. All these details are clues which give the archi- 
tect invaluable evidence regarding the date of the main 
building or additions. 

One must not overlook the importance to future scholars 
of clearly indicating those portions of the edifice which are 
being repaired or restored. Take, for example, mortar. A mix 
of yellow sand and cement should be substituted for oyster 
lime mortar, which was generally used in the eigtheenth 
century. Restored woodwork should be marked on the 
reverse with a die, indicating the date the work was done. 
It is strongly urged that no old materials from another 
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antique building be utilized. Such a practice hopelessly 
distorts the history of any building. If materials are avail- 
able from another structure, they should be put on display 
elsewhere, but they should never be introduced into another 
structure, and should never be made an integral part of it. 
In most historic house museums, it is usually possible to set 
up exhibits of important woodwork from demolished nearby 
buildings in a small adjacent building, such as a stable or 
barn, which has been converted into a museum. Thus the 
integrity of the original structure is preserved, along with 
that of the demolished building. 

At this point I should urge the restorer to consult the 
English when in need of various materials. Last summer 
when I was in England I had the pleasure of visiting one of 
the great, and few remaining town houses of London. It was 
a superb example of the work of William Kent—the last 
remaining private house on Berkeley Square. It was in beau- 
tiful condition, except for the silk brocade wall hangings in 
the great drawing room, which was large enough for a ball- 
room. How surprised I was to learn that the original pattern 
was still available from the original manufacturer, who was 
still in business. The only obstacle to replacing the hangings 
was the fact that the owners could not afford it. Other early 
materials, such as crown glass for windows—that thick glass 
with the slightly convex surface which sparkles so in the 
sunlight—is still made in Great Britain. 

Sometimes a search in neighboring attics and buildings 
will be rewarding. When we were engaged in restoring 
Pavilion VI at the University of Virginia, I found the 
missing mantels, which had been removed when the house 
had been converted to classrooms. They had been rescued 
from the junk pile by the wife of an older faculty member, 
and she had preserved them in the Victorian house belong- 
ing to the astronomy department. 

In considering original paint, it is necessary to warn against 
relying too uncritically on what one finds by scraping. Bal- 
anced judgment is needed to determine the old color, as dirt, 
chemical change, and subsequent coats, all tend to alter it. 
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Most buildings are brothers: in the same locality and at 
the same time, various characteristics usually will re-occur. 
I was once called in on a restoration, where some work had 
already been done. The sidewalk had been raised, and the 
house had been painted white. After some investigation, I 
made a sketch showing a three story house with intermediate 
cornice. My opinion was substantiated, when it was recalled 
that there had once been such a cornice, like other examples 
in the neighborhood. 

Even when the job is completed, some of the most im- 
portant work remains to be done—that is, the preparation of 
the final report. This should include complete photographs 
and drawings made before and after restoration, a written 
description of the work, specifications, and an account of the 
research upon which the work was based. Such a report will 
be invaluable to later scholars, research architects, and 
historians. One copy should be kept in the building, one 
in the local library, and one in the Library of Congress. 

Having completed the restoration of an antique structure, 
the restorer and his assistants may rest assured that, if they 
have taken their job and accepted its responsibilities seriously, 
they have preserved for posterity a precious and irreplaceable 
segment of the American past. 
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STANLEY J. IDZERDA* 


years in the rough and tumble arena that was Ameri- 

can politics. From 1840, the year he was an electioneer 
for Van Buren, down to 1859, when he saw Stephen Douglas 
as the best hope for the preservation of the Union, Whitman 
tried to become a voice of consequence on the burning poli- 
tical issues of the time. In political character he was fiercely 
patriotic, a devout Jeffersonian who was always jealous of the 
integrity of our Constitution. His political development dur- 
ing these years measures the growth of a man with a con- 
sistant vision of America’s role and its future. 


That Walt started his political life as a Democrat comes 
as no surprise when we learn that the elder Whitman named 
one of his sons Thomas Jefferson, another Andrew Jackson, 
and raised his boys on a diet of Tom Paine. As Walt later 
testified, ““‘We were never brought up to rejoice at the defeat 
of Democratic candidates.” 


The year 1840 found the 21 year old printer living in 
Jamaica, New York, working for the Long Island Democrat. 
He joined the party in time to campaign for Van Buren, a 
bitter contest, in which one of the local Whigs assured his 
audience that the Democratic candidate believed in the 
community of wives and property. Walt leaped to retort that 
his opponent was a “liar and a blackguard’’. As the political 
invective was flung back and forth on the platform and in the 
press, it appeared that the burly young printer might have to 
defend his candidate with his fists. When he stood his ground, 
his opponents retreated. Despite all this, the Whigs defeated 
the Democrats; Tippecanoe went to the White House, and 


Bie: he became a poet, Whitman spent nearly twenty 


* Mr. Idzerda, Assistant Professor in the Department of Humanities, Basic 
College, Michigan State University, is at present on a research grant from 
the University to explore the role of the artist in modern society. 
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he even carried the district in which Whitman had cam- 
paigned. 

Walt moved to Manhattan the next year and joined Tam- 
many Hall. In July 1841, he was one of the speakers at a Tam- 
many sponsored mass meeting. Though not above the play 
of politics as a struggle between personalities, in his speech 
before the excited holiday crowds he sounded a theme charac- 
teristic of his future career in politics. 


I beseech you to entertain a noble and more elevating 
idea of our aim and struggles as a party than to sup- 
pose that we are striving to raise this or that man to 
power. We are battling for great principles—for mighty 
and glorious truths . . . it is our creed, our doctrine, 
not a man or set of men, that we seek to build up. 


Between 1841 and 1846 Whitman spent a good part of his 
time as an editor or a contributor to a variety of newspapers 
and magazines. The age of the “independent newspaper” 
was still far off. Walt often used his talents as a writer to sup- 
port the causes of his party. 

In 1842 he edited the New York Aurora. Though still a 
strong supporter of Tammany, he flirted briefly with the Na- 
tivist groups who opposed the influence of Bishop Hughes 
and the Irish Catholics in the party. But he opposed the crea- 
tion of a “Native American” party. In his editorial repudia- 
tion of Native Americanism, Whitman reminded his readers 
that a mixture of religion and politics was contrary to our 
national ideal. At the same time he would welcome foreign- 
ers, and let them have the vote, even if they were “black 
robed jesuits’” whose tactics he despised. 

Along with his newspaper chores in the early '40s, Whit- 
man contributed an occasional piece to the Democratic Re- 
view, a magazine that prefaced each issue with a “fine steel 
engraving of an eminent Democrat.”’ In these fugitive pieces, 
Walt entered into the reforming spirit of the age. For in- 
stance, he wrote condemning capital punishment, and favor- 
ed the popular temperance movements that swept briefly over 
the country. It was not his way, however, to advise legislation, 
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but rather to seek to effect a change in men’s opinions. After 
the Constitution it was always Whitman's opinion that a 
multiplication of laws never solved anything. 

In 1846 he began a two year stint as editor of the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. The paper had been established as an organ of 
the Democratic party in 1841, and its owner was treasurer 
of the local Democratic machine. When Walt became editor 
he was appointed general secretary of the party in Brooklyn. 
The “barbaric yawp” found in Leaves of Grass was not to 
sound over the roofs of the world until some ten years later, 
and Walt was known in Brooklyn as a respectable member of 
a respectable community. Now a leading local politician, he 
played a prominent part in organizing party parades and 
Fourth of July celebrations. A contemporary testified that 
the editor-politician usually wore a “frock coat and high hat, 
carried a small cane, and the lapel of his coat was almost in- 
variably ornamented with a boutonniere.” 

The natty editor was not confined to his desk. Typical of 
the age, he served as a reporter too, a function which sent 
him abroad in the city, observing the teeming life in a grow- 
ing metropolis. He felt competent to comment freely on most 
of the current trends, whether political, social or cultural, 
though most of his editorials had some bearing on what he 
called the “Democratic Idea.” 

This Idea was constantly invoked by Whitman as the anti- 
thesis of the Whig’s conception of society, “with all their dis- 
trust of the common people and of the integrity and intelli- 
gence of the masses. . . .”. The editor of the Eagle called al- 
ways for more radicalism, more freedom, more liberty. 
‘There must be continual additions to our great experiment 
of how much liberty society must bear.” His distrust of too 
much government was often a subject for his pen. 


The best government indeed is that which governs 
least . . . Although government can do little positive 
good to the people, it may do an immense deal of harm. 
... The true office of government, is simply to preserve 
the rights of each citizen from spoliation: when it goes 
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beyond this, it is intrusive and does more harm than 

good. 
This Jeffersonian attitude was a consistent one with Whit- 
man, regardless of the subject. One of his favorite applica- 
tions of this attitude was a contempt for those who wished to 
“legislate morality”. Though a reformer by temperament, 
he sought rather to exhort and to convince by example, than 
to change human nature by statute. Attempts to create 
Utopias by governmental fiat he thought either amusing or 
vicious. 

Yet, for a man who was later to be called a mystic, Whit- 
man had a surprisingly down-to-earth view of political ac- 
tion. Emerson, Lowell and Longfellow were interested in 
politics too, but they always shrank from the arena. Not so, 
Whitman: 


.. all the noisy tempestuous scenes of politics witnessed 
in this country ... are good to behold. They evince that 
the people act ... is this not better than the despairing 
apathy of [European peoples] who endure the black- 
hearted rapacity of their rulers? It is the fashion of a 
certain set to assume to ‘despise politics’ and the cor- 
ruption of parties and the unmanageableness of the 
masses .. . their weak nerves retreat dismayed from the 
neighborhood of such scenes of convulsion. 


To Whitman, political action was the means by which the 
people would get things done, realize their ideals, or right 
wrongs. At election time Walt strained every nerve to get 
out the vote, while he stressed loyalty to the party if victory 
was to be won. Laboring valiantly for the success of his party, 
he offered “$100 reward: strayed, lost or stolen, the prin- 
ciples, aims, objects and intentions of the Whig candidate.”’ 
Just before election day he thundered, “One vote sent Oliver 
Cromwell to the Long Parliament... . four votes given to 
the fifth ward of New York City made Thomas Jefferson 
President of the United States. ... One vote may decide the 
destiny of a nation.” 

The Democrats lost the state and local elections during 
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Whitman's editorship of the Eagle, but he was undismayed. 
He looked forward to the elections of 1848, still insisting that 
“true liberty couldn’t long exist in this country without our 
party.’ As for the Whigs, their jubilation was “the joy of the 
consumptive, and his gayety at seeing the flush which he mis- 
takes for the bloom of returning health, while it really tokens 
the climax and decay of life.” 

The editor continued as before to support the shibboleths 
of his party. In his support of Free Trade and of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury, Whitman was quick to answer opposition 
to these ideas in Whig papers. In advocating reduction of 
tariffs or their repeal, he called upon the laboring man. “Has 
anyone of our laboring fellow citizens such thin perceptions, 
does he imagine .. . that all this hubbub made by the pale- 
fingered richly-housed Whig manufacturers, and their organs, 
is for him, the laborer?” As for the Independent Treasury 
controversy, this was a contest “between Paper and Money 
that 7s Money.” 


But these issues were minor compared to the Mexican War 
and the problems that followed it. While the war lasted Whit- 
man held firm to the line that the Democratic Administra- 
tion could do no wrong. But the extension of slavery ques- 
tion—splitting further the Democratic factions in New York 
state—brought an end to Whitman’s tenure as a party spokes- 
man on the Eagle. 

The beginning of the war with Mexico in May, 1846, saw 
Whitman editorializing to the tune composed by government 
leaders in Washington. Walt’s readers were told of “the 
brutal wholesale murders . . . the insolence, and devilish 
massacres” all of which cried for “prompt and effectual hos- 
tilities.’” When news of General Taylor’s victories came 
home, Whitman made the Eagle scream. ‘‘More stripes for 
the Star Spangled Banner. . . . No small or weak power could 
(or wish to) exist separately in such immediate neighborhood 
to the United States . . . we love to indulge in thoughts of 
the future extent and power of this Republic—because with 
its increase is the increase of human happiness and liberty.’ 
At the same time, his pride did not make him bloodthirsty. 
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When it seemed to him that the war was won, Walt mention- 
ed the evils that come in war's train, and asked that “all citi- 
zens speak firmly on this subject of the Mexico War. Let if 
go no further! Enough has been done to avenge our offended 
honor.” 

Inextricably tied to the annexation of Texas and the out- 
come of the Mexican War was the delicate question of ex- 
tension of slavery to the territories. As editor of the Eagle, 
Whitman had early made known his contempt and horror 
of those engaged in the slave trade. Though he deplored the 
activities of the Abolitionists, he also insisted 

If there are any States to be formed out of territory 
lately annexed, or to be annexed . . . let the Democratic 
members of Congress, (and the Whigs too if they like) 
plant themselves quietly, without bluster, but fixedly 
and without compromise on the requirement that 
Slavery be prohibited in them forever. We wish we 
could have a universal straightforward setting down of 
feet on this thing in the Democratic party. 
There was not a “universal setting down of feet” in the 
Democratic party. In New York state, the slavery extension 
question had deepened and widened the split between the 
Radical and Conservative Democrats. Wilmot’s Proviso, ex- 
cluding slavery in the new territories, had been introduced in 
Congress in August, 1846, and the New York Radicals ap- 
proved of Wilmot’s stand. Because of their approval, they 
were henceforth called “Barnburners’, being likened to a 
farmer who burned down his barn to get rid of rats. The 
Conservatives, “hankering after offices”, opposed the Proviso 
because it would split the party and lose elections. They were 
now named “Hunkers’’. 

Meanwhile, Whitman, who had boasted that his was the 
first Democratic paper to “allude to this subject in a decisive 
manner,” was asked by a Whig paper whether he was a 
“Barnburner or an old Hunker?” Though Whitman's reply 
was ‘Neither’, he blamed the defeat of the New York Demo- 
crats in 1847 on their failure to be “radical enough’, and 
because they had “let alone” the Wilmot, or as Whitman pre- 
ferred to call it, the “Jeffersonian Proviso”. “We must,” 
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Whitman pleaded, “plant ourselves firmly on the side of 
Freedom and openly espouse it.”’ 

However, the owner of the Eagle ceased wavering, and 
joined the Hunker camp. Only a few days later the editor's 
chair on the Eagle was filled by another man. The New York 
Tribune rumored that “the Barnburners of Brooklyn are 
about starting a new daily paper, as, it is said, the Eagle has 
returned to its old Hunkerism again. Mr. Walter Whitman, 
late of the Eagle, is to have charge of the new enterprise.” 

Whitman left Brooklyn a few days after he broke with the 
Eagle for a shortlived newspaper position in New Orleans. 
In a few months he was back in Brooklyn, and he immedi- 
ately became embroiled in the feverish political maneuvering 
that preceded the presidential election of 1848. The Barn- 
burners and Hunkers of New York state had each held a con- 
vention to select delegates for the national convention in 
Baltimore. The Barnburner faction seceded from the Balti- 
more convention when they learned that they would have to 
split seats with the Hunker rivals. Refusing any compromise, 
the Barnburners, joined by other dissenters from the Demo- 
cratic and Whig parties, called for a separate national con- 
vention in Buffalo. 

Whitman was elected as one of Brooklyn’s fifteen delegates 
to the Buffalo convention, and it was his speech to the dele- 
gates before they left Brooklyn which swayed them to Van 
Buren. One of the delegates to the Buffalo meeting recalled 
that it “met, sat, and dissolved in an atmosphere of almost 
religious enthusiasm.” A new party was formed, called Free 
Soil, and the message the convention sent to the country was 
“Free Soil, Free Speech, Free Land, and Free Men.” 

Whitman was in entire accord with such principles. When 
he returned from Buffalo, the Brooklyn leaders of the move- 
ment drafted him to edit a party newspaper, the Freeman. 
In September, 1848, Walt announced from its pages, “Smiles 
or frowns, thick or thin, we shall establish a radical news- 
paper in Kings County. Will it remain to be said that the 
friends of Liberal Principles here give it meagre and luke- 
warm aid?” 
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‘Though the Free Soil party lost the national election in 
1848, the paper continued for yet another year. In the late 
Summer of 1849, Whitman was suggesting that Thomas Hart 
Benton of Missouri be nominated as the next president, for 
Benton had plumped for free land, and opposed compromise 
with those who wished slavery to be legislated into the ter- 
ritories. 


But in September of 1849, the Barnburners and Hunkers 
of New York formed a fusion for state elections. The owner 
of the Freeman approved of this fusion and Whitman left 
the paper, with this valedictory, “After the present date, I 
withdraw entirely from the ... Freeman. To those who have 
been my friends I . . . proffer thanks. My enemies—and old 
Hunkers generally—I disdain and defy the same as ever. 
Walter Whitman.” For a second time, Whitman had 
left his position as editor rather than compromise his polli- 
tical principles. 

The connection with the Freeman broken, Whitman's 
activity as a ‘party man” seems to have ended. This did not 
mean he had lost his interest in politics. Between 1850 and 
1857 he wrote occasional essays for New York papers on pub- 
lic issues, ranging from the improvement of New York's 
water supply, to the proper function and style of celebrating 
national holidays. Yet the slavery question tearing at the 
heart of the country was the chief cause of pain to Whitman. 

His reaction to the Compromise of 1850 and the Fugitive 
Slave Law resulted in several verse satires for radical news- 
papers which were directed against Northerners who favored 
the Compromise Bill. In “Blood Money”, a thinly veiled 
reference to Daniel Webster as “Iscariot” gave vent to Whit- 
man’s anger. In “Wounded in the House of Friends’ he 
lashed out again at Northern congressmen. 


Arise young North! 
Our elder blood flowing in the veins of cowards, 

the grey-haired sneak, the blanched poltroon, 
The feigned or real shiverer at tongues, 


Are they to be our tokens always? 
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This was quoted with evident glee in a prominent Whig 
daily. ‘Here now, is a specimen of the way .. . Master Walter 
Whitman lays it on the members of ‘the party’ whom he has 
had the pleasure of knowing. He evidently has a poor opinion 
of his old cronies... .” 

It was about this time that Whitman’s urge to make his 
influence felt led to the preparation of essays intended to be 
read to large audiences. Many years later his brother George 
testified that Walt “had an idea he could lecture . . . he wrote 
barrels of lectures.”” He read widely in preparation for this 
work and made extensive notes on his reading. These notes 
reveal Whitman was still the sober, serious Jeffersonian, a 
man not to be taken in by current shibboleths. 

The Constitution he thought to be a master work, the 
greatest political document ever struck off by mortals. 
Though he warned against overemphasizing one part of the 
Constitution at the expense of another, he thought most 


highly of the freedom it zranted. For him “our independent 
state sovereignty” was the ‘‘vital part, or lungs of the Ameri- 
can system of government.” Again, “The principle of sover- 
eign State control of state soil and independent management 
of State affairs is one of the most important principles of the 
contract.” 


In his notes on Rousseau’s Social Contract, Whitman 
sensed that the “general will’ of Rousseau was not in keep- 
ing with our cardinal principle of freedom. ‘““Where Rous- 
seau is yet undeveloped is in not realizing that the individual 
man or woman is the head or ideal, and the State, City, Gov- 
ernment, or what not, is a servant, subordinate—with nothing 
sacred about it . . . all sacredness is in the individual, and the 
other, at most, is but a reflection of the individuals.” 

It is interesting that he opposed the Fugitive Slave Law 
on the grounds of States Rights. The law provided that a 
Federal marshal should enforce the return of fugitive slaves 
when the states failed to do so. As far as Whitman was con- 
cerned this was a spoliation of the rights of the States, and in 
his poem “A Boston Ballad” (1854) he pictures a marshal 
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seizing a fugitive slave, the Bostonians standing idly by. Such 
a scene calls out of the earth the dead who had fought the 
usurpations of George III. The poems concludes that the 
principles of George III have won out after all: true liberty 
is forgotten in Boston. Sympathy for the slave is absent in the 
poem; the author is horrified at the bared cutlass and re- 
volver used by Federal troops to enforce what should have 
been a state law. 

In his lecture notes it is evident, however, that Whitman 
remained an anti-slavery man. His grounds were as always 
the same: the essential principle of the New World was free- 
dom for all men. Yet he did not feel that immediate, forcible 
abolition was the answer, both on states-rights grounds and 
because of his conviction that moral questions could not be 
affected by legislation. 

In a long printed pamphlet titled, ‘““The Eighteenth Presi- 
dency,” Whitman tried to influence the election of 1856 by 
posing a bitter attack upon Buchanan and Fillmore, as well 
as Southern slave owners whom he considered to be a selfish 
minority in their region. He called for ‘‘the six million work- 
men” of the United States to rise up against the “delegates 
of the politicians ... both men. . . disunionists, both old 
politicians.” Toward the end of this printed address he in- 
vited ‘‘the independent press . . . and rich persons to reprint 
this voice of mind for the workingman’s sake.” 

Whitman’s address did not “deluge the cities of the States” 
as he had intended, and again he had backed a loser. In a 
memorandum dated April, 1857, he declared his intention to 
keep clear of all political entanglements, and to “dedicate his 
zeal and activity to the . . . dissemination of vital information 
on public questions without reference to party.” 

He seemed to have found a satisfactory medium for his 
new ambition in an appointment as editor of the ‘“‘non-parti- 
san” Brooklyn Daily Times during the years 1857-1859. The 
change from the spread-eagle ranting of his editorials ten 
years before is complete. When discussing politics, his main 
concern is not the fate of a party, but the extremists on either 
side who endanger the Union. When Seward made his in- 
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flammatory “Irrepressible Conflict” speech, Whitman com- 
mented, 


Senator Seward’s Rochester speech, taking high anti- 
slavery ground than ever, is well for Douglas. It affords 
him now the opportunity of organizing a great middle 
conservative party, neither proscribing slavery, like 
Seward, nor fostering it, like Buchanan. 


Whitman was still anti-slavery at the core, and his inde- 
pendence on this and other local matters was perhaps too 
much even for a “non-partisan” newspaper. Closely connect- 
ed with Walt’s separation from the Brooklyn Times was his 
editorial defense of a man who had fought Brooklyn church 
leaders who were using Biblical texts to support slavery. Had 
Whitman remained as editor of the paper during the next 
presidential campaign, it is not likely that he would have 
continued in his preference for Douglas. In 1856 he had 
written, rather prophetically, 


I would be much pleased to see some heroic, shrewd, 
fully informed, healthy bodied, middle aged, beard 
faced American blacksmith or boatmen come down from 
the west across the Alleghanies, and walk into the 
Presidency . . . with the tan all over his face... . I 
would certainly vote for that sort of man, possessing the 
due requirements, before any other candidate. 


The poet did vote for Lincoln in 1860, and his future 
adulation of Lincoln is well known. Though the Republican 
party of the day did include some Abolitionists, Whitman 
and Lincoln at least were two Republicans who saw the pres- 
ervation of the Union as more important than the slavery 
question, regardless of their dislike of slavery. 


The year 1859 marks the end of Whitman’s political career 
as well as his political aspirations. A decade later he produc- 
ed Democratic Vistas, a political document to be sure, but 
in it we see Whitman as the seer, prophet and mystic, a new 
role indeed for the hardheaded practical politician who had 
formerly debated the merits of waterworks or the Independ- 
ent Treasury. 
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The difference is a fundamental one and was rooted in the 
years of uncertainty between 1854 and 1859. During these 
years it appears that Whitman was undergoing an internal 
struggle regarding the choice of a vocation. If he had a call- 
ing, what was it to be: politician, public lecturer or poet? 
He had been a politician and versifier. When Leaves of 
Grass was first published in 1855, the now famed Preface 
seemed to have been written for the podium; here Whitman 
was combining two functions by publishing an undelivered 
lecture along with his first serious poetic effort. 

We know, of course, that he chose finally to be a poet. He 
spent the last 35 years of his life revising and extending his 
major work. In later editions he wished to drop the Preface, 
and in fact most of the ideas in it (as well as those in Demo- 
cratic Vistas) have a poetic summary and transmutation in 
Leaves of Grass. 

This transmutation is important, because the message 
Whitman gives in the poetry is really an extension and 
deepening of his political and social ideas, his goals for the 
full personality in a democracy. Naturally we can find his 
old states rights doctrines stated boldly in Leaves of Grass: 
“To the States . . . Resist much, obey little.” Also, his sym- 
pathy for the hunted slave, the man suffering in a struggle 
to be free, is found in more than one place in the book. But 
there is more than this in the poems, stated in a fashion that 
perhaps only a poet can. 

What Whitman saw on this continent was a new oppor- 
tunity for man to become fully a man. He prized the Con- 
stitution, and believed in the absolute necessity of the con- 
tinuance of the Union. Yet his political experience apparent- 
ly had convinced him that the finest documents and most 
effective laws lack something necessary for the best develop- 
ment of personality within the frame of a prosperous and 
united community. How does one give a community life 
after it has been conceived by document makers? One way is 
to have effective politicians; another is to have poets who 
give voice to the deeper meaning of the documents. Both 
politician and poet would be complementary, with the poet 
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providing the mystic bonds that should hold men together. 

These bonds Whitman tried to supply. Constantly in his 
poems he tells of the need of love, amity, comity among men. 
“IT will make the continent indissoluble . . . I will plant com- 
panionship thick as trees along all the rivers of America. . . .”’ 
“And I will make a song that there shall be comity by day 
and by night between all the States, and between any two of 
them.”’ Phrases such as these are to be found everywhere in 
Leaves of Grass. “Love thy neighbor as thyself” is an old 
commandment that men have never entirely learned, and 
never entirely forgotten. Whitman merely repeated in his 
own idiom, for his time and place, this necessity if human 
beings were going to be genuinely human. Certainly during 
the Civil War he rose above fraternal bitterness, serving the 
wounded of both sides in Union hospitals. 

It was out of this war experience that he wrote the poem 
“Over the Carnage” which sums up so many others from his 
pen. 


Over the carnage rose prophetic a voice, 

Be not disheartened, affection shall solve the problem 
of freedom yet, 

Those who love each other shall become invincible, 

They shall yet make Columbia victorious. 

The dependence of Liberty shall be lovers, 

The continuance of Equality shall be comrades. 


These shall tie you and band you stronger than hoops 
of iron, 

I, ecstatic, O partners! O Lands! with the love of lovers 
t1e you. 

(Were you looking to be held together by lawyers? 

Or by an agreement on paper? or by arms? 

Nay, nor the world, nor any living thing, will so cohere.) 


That each individual was unique, Whitman never doubt- 
ed; he was equally certain that each man must recognize an 
identity with his fellow man. The poet knew that political 
institutions needed more than armed force or passive agree- 
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ment to make them work. The democratic experiment above 
all, if it was not to become a tyranny of the mob, required 
that each man look at his neighbor as a brother: ‘Affection 
shall solve the problem of freedom yet.’ This transmutation 
of the poet’s political experience is a main theme in Leaves 
of Grass. Poet and politician might agree on the theme, but 
only the poet could express it so well. 

Now it is true that most of Whitman’s political career 
between 1840 and 1859 was spent in backing losers. Shortly 
after the publication of Leaves of Grass he lost his desire to 
play an active political role; indeed, during his later life he 
spoke only rarely of his political activities before the war. 
Yet it could be maintained that his life as a politician and a 
poet were directed toward the same ends. In one sense, the 
best poet and the best politician are two sides of a coin. Both 
attempt to express the best desires of men, to enable men to 
understand each other. Each in his own way is trying to bring 
form out of chaos, harmony out of disorder, and understand- 
ing out of misunderstanding. Perhaps in the early sixties, 
Lincoln and Whitman were the two sides of a fine American 
coin. 

We may wonder what course the young Whitman’s caree1 
may have taken had the Free Soil party won in 1848. At that 
time he was at his political crest. If his party had been grant- 
ed victory, it is quite possible that his message to America 
might never have taken the form it did. Whitman would 
have been a key political figure in one of the most populous 
counties of his state. His erstwhile dream as a popular speake1 
on public issues might then have been fulfilled, and Ameri- 
can letters would have been the ultimate loser. 
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BEN BUTLER AND THE NEW YORK ELECTION 
OF 1884 


H. L. TREFOUSSE* 


HE presidential campaign of 1884 was one of the most 

peculiar in our history. Lacking issues of major im- 

portance, the rival parties concentrated on personali- 
ties. Grover Cleveland’s illegitimate child, James G. Blaine’s 
dubious dealings with the Little Rock & Fort Smith Rail- 
road—all these were bandied about with abandon. Most 
extraordinary of all, however, were the charges levied against 
General Benjamin F. Butler, candidate of the newly created 
People’s Party. His opponents asserted that his very can- 
didacy was a sham, a Republican-financed trick to draw 
enough votes from Cleveland in New York in order to throw 
the election to Blaine. Since New York was a vital state and 
since failure to carry it would have sealed Cleveland’s doom, 
the charge sounded so plausible that it has often been men- 
tioned as a distinct probability." Heretofore, however, it has 
never been proven, and it is time that the historical record 
be set straight. 

Benjamin F. Butler was one of the most colorful persons 
to appear on the American political stage during the nine- 
teenth century. Demagogue, beast, thief, assassin, he was to 
his enemies; man of action, courageous foe of aristocratic 
oppressors of the poor he seemed to his friends. Whatever 
people's attitude, however, they were never bored by him. 
How could they fail to look with amazement at a man who 
professed his preference for Jefferson Davis as President of 
the United States in 1860 only to be outlawed by that same 
Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederate States, in 1862? 
An apologist for slavery in 1860 who freed runaways by 





* Dr. Trefousse, a member of the Department of History at Brooklyn 
College, received his doctorate from Columbia University in 1950. He is the 
author of Germany and American Neutrality, 1939-1941, and has completed 
a biography of Benjamin F. Butler which will be published by Twayne Pub- 
lishers this fall. 
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declaring them contraband in 1861? A Massachusetts lawyer 
turned general who proposed to blow up fortifications by 
means of boats filled with powder? The man who knew how 
to humble the spirited Confederate ladies of New Orleans— 
he threatened to treat them as common prostitutes—the Gen- 
eral who dared execute a “rebel” for tearing down the 
American flag, the Breckinridge Democrat of 1860 who 
became the radical Republican most active in the impeach- 
ment of Andrew Johnson in 1868, such a figure was never 
dull. Alternately delighting and disgusting the country with 
his antics, his feuds, his rows, his clever explanations of all 
irregularities charged to him, he remained in the pubiic 
limelight throughout his long life. When the Republicans 
in Massachusetts refused to give him a gubernatorial nomina- 
tion in spite of his repeated efforts, he had no compunctions 
about returning to the party of his youth, finally to make 
good his bid for the governorship as a Democrat in 1882. 
Although he was defeated for reelection in 1883, he still 
polled more votes for Governor than Garfield had obtained 
for President three years earlier. A radical inflationist, he 
appealed to farmers; a vigorous advocate of shorter hours for 
labor, he appealed to workers; a tireless waver of the bloody 
shirt, he appealed to veterans. Moreover, since Anglophobia 
was his stock-in-trade and since nativism had incurred his 
violent displeasure, he was popular among voters of Irish 
extraction.? In spite of his defeat in 1883, his followers 
refused to believe that their hero was through. They expected 
him to make a strong showing in the race for a presidential 
nomination in the following year.* 


Cynical as Butler was, it is doubtful whether he was as 
sanguine of success as his followers. He must have realized 
that a man who was habitually called “Beast” by most South- 
erners was an impossible candidate for the Democratic party; 
moreover, he was well aware of the fact that his enemies 
within the party at home would exert themselves to the 
utmost to defeat him.‘ Yet he found it hard to resist the lure 
of political prominence; he knew how to obtain publicity, 
and since all signs pointed toward the nomination of Grover 
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Cleveland, Butler decided to use whatever influence he had 
to defeat the Governor of New York. 

Cleveland was the type of politician Butler abhorred. A 
believer in tariff reform, Cleveland ran afoul of Butler's 
protectionist notions; a foe of political machines, Cleveland 
offended Butler's instincts as the boss of one of the best 
known machines in the country; an advocate of sound money, 
Cleveland could not but clash with Butler’s inveterate infla- 
tionism. As Cleveland appealed to the respectable advocates 
of reform who had fought Butler for years, the Governor of 
New York seemed to be the very incarnation of everything 
unpalatable in politics to the ex-Governor of Massachusetts.’ 
Moreover, the feeling was quite mutual.® 

Butler's objections to Cleveland were shared by others 
within the Democratic party. John Kelly, boss of Tammany 
Hall, was totally out of sympathy with the Governor and 
hoped to head off the Cleveland boom. Samuel Randall of 
Pennsylvania saw eye to eye with Butler on protection; hence 
he might be expected to lend his support to a movement 
for a protectionist candidate. Butler was on good terms with 
both;’? to convince them that his help was still valuable, he 
set out to demonstrate his continued political strength. 

To do so did not appear too difficult. A critic of long stand- 
ing of conservative economics, the General had endeared 
himself to the vociferous anti-monopolist movement which 
had made its appearance since the late 1870's. Had he not 
argued passionately against the polarization of wealth while 
testifying before a Congressional committee investigating the 
Standard Oil Company?* Moreover, his well-known inflation- 
ist notions had made him popular with members of the 
Greenback party, a political organization which was still 
active although the greenback had long since reached par. 
Labor leaders were also friendly to him, and as he was rich, 
professed radical principles, and was willing to support 
impecunious reformers, there was no lack of minor party 
interest in him. Many a labor leader, many a disgruntled 
politician assured him that there was a considerable ground- 
swell in his favor. Whether he believed these assurances or 
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not, he supported his flatterers’ newspapers,'® took an active 
part in their affairs, and saw to it that he was nominated for 
the presidency by the Anti-Monopolists in Chicago and the 
Greenbackers in Indianapolis in May of 1884." 

Butler was under no illusions concerning the prospects of 
third party candidates in the United States. But he also 
knew that the forthcoming election would be close, especially 
in New York, and as a member of the Democratic party, he 
hoped to use his independent nominations to his own advan- 
tage at the Democratic convention which was to meet in 
Chicago in July. As a delegate-at-large from Massachusetts, 
he might control the contingent from the Bay State, notwith- 
standing the efforts of local opponents, and by joining with 
Kelly, he might yet succeed in blocking the boom for Cleve- 
land.!* Charles A. Dana, the editor of the New York Sun, 
could be relied upon to provide the necessary publicity—it 
was common knowledge that he would not support Cleveland 
under any circumstances." 

When Butler arrived in Chicago, he threw himself into 
the fight with enthusiasm. He harangued crowds," conferred 
with Kelly, and, to defeat Cleveland, stood ready even to 
support Senator Thomas F. Bayard of Delaware, a politician 
who had fought him for years in and out of Congress.'° But 
the Cleveland forces were too strong for him. 

That Butler was fighting a losing battle became evident 
very soon. In vain he sought to induce the committee on 
resolutions to accept his plank for a tariff for revenue with 
incidental protection; in vain he argued for the endorsement 
of his proposal for tribunals of arbitration in labor disputes. 
Defeated in committee, he submitted a minority report 
embodying his demands to the full convention. Despite his 
impassioned pleas, however, he found himself voted down 
on the floor as he had been in committee. The Democratic 
party was in no mood to listen to Ben Butler." 


The defeat of the General’s proposals was an ill omen for 
Cleveland’s foes. Unable to muster enough votes to push 
through planks disliked by Cleveland, they stood little chance 
to resist the mounting trend toward his nomination. He had 
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been gaining steadily, especially as he was believed to be 
acceptable to the Republican Mugwumps who had refused to 
endorse James G. Blaine. Notwithstanding Kelly's and 
Butler’s efforts, the boom for the Governor of New York 
proved irresistible, and he was nominated on the second 
ballot.!* “They love him for the enemies he has made,” said 
General E. S$. Bragg of Wisconsin of the nominee. Butler was 
not the least of these. 


The adoption of an unpalatable platform and the nomina- 
tion of a detested candidate left Butler in an uncomfortable 
position. Without formal announcement of his intentions— 
he had never even formally accepted his minor party nom- 
inations—he left Chicago. Speculation about a possible Butler 
bolt was wide-spread, especially as he refused to answer direct 
questions put to him by reporters.’* Kelly, too, withdrew in 
disappointment, but the Mugwumps announced their sup- 
port of the Chicago ticket as expected. The Republicans 
were worried. 

At this juncture, it would have been wise for Butler to 
give up. Had he endorsed Cleveland, as Kelly eventually did, 
and as his closest advisers counseled him to do,'® the new 
President would have been under obligations for the removal 
of the third party threat. The Democrats put out feelers to 
ascertain the price of Butler’s withdrawal,*° but since Cleve- 
land had asserted he had rather lose than truckle to the 
General,*! they could not offer him much. Moreover, Butler 
hated the Governor; he detested the Mugwumps who had 
been flocking to Cleveland’s standards, and he continued to 
receive letters of encouragement from Greenbackers and 
Anti-Monopolists.** Perhaps he might still exert some influ- 
ence as an independent. If the third party fused with Demo- 
crats in normally Republican states and with Republicans 
in normally Democratic commonwealths, it might win local 
victories for its allies and be rewarded with a few votes in the 
electoral college. As a result, the race might be thrown into 
the House of Representatives, where Butler hoped to obtain 
the balance of power. The only difficulty was that such a 
gamble would cost money, and though he was rich, he was 
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not eager to spend a great deal on what seemed at best a 
doubtful propos‘tion.** He decided to wait a little longer. 

Under these circumstances, the Republicans became inter- 
ested in the General. Secretary of the Interior William F. 
Chandler, an old friend, was glad to grant Butler an inter- 
view in New York, where the two men met on July 18. A 
week later, they conferred again, this time at Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. Closeted for two and a half hours aboard 
the U. S. S. Tallapoosa, they had ample time to discuss their 
mutual affairs. When they parted, Chandler sailed to Bar 
Harbor to visit Blaine, while Butler returned to Boston. On 
August 4, the Secretary of the Interior was in Portsmouth 
to tender an official welcome to the Arctic explorer, A. W. 
Greeley. Butler was also present; again he boarded the 
Tallapoosa, and after the ceremonies were over, Chandler 
took him back to Gloucester.** Two days later, Butler pub- 
lished his long awaited letter of acceptance of the nomina- 
tons of the previous spring. The third party—it was called 
People’s Party—was in the field.*° 

This chain of circumstances looked suspicious from the 
very beginning. For months, Butler had been urged to com- 
mit himself. He had never done so, and now, after hobnob- 
bing with leading Republicans, he decided to make the race. 
“Foul play,” cried his opponents, convinced as they were 
that a bargain had been made aboard the Tallapoosa. Hence, 
when Harper's Weekly categorically asserted that the Repub- 
lican National Committee had agreed to pay for Butler's 
canvass in order to throw a few doubtful states to Blaine, the 
periodical was merely expressing a firm conviction held by 
many.” No matter how vigorously the General denied that 
any deal had been made aboard the ship, the rumor would 
not die down.** 

Had Butler carefully destroyed all evidence, as Chandler 
evidently did,** the bargain might never have come to light. 
But he slipped. He forgot to destroy a copy of a letter he sent 
to Chandler by courier, a letter as incriminating as it is in- 
teresting. Needing more money than he had anticipated, 
Butler wrote on September 24, 1884: 
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My Dear Chandler: 

I am very anxious to have a communication made to 
you and I have sent Mr. Clancey in whom you have the 
most implicit confidence I know, as I have, to read the 
communication and then you will take such action as 
the thing demands. The more I hear from the West . 
the more I think there is danger in the West of very 
serious import unless New York is carried. We have now 
been engaged three weeks in organizing New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and New York. We may lose the two first 
without disaster. We can’t lose the last without uncon- 
trollable disaster. This is my deliberate judgment. We 
have been at this business of organizing for three weeks 
and if we can organize the State thoroughly I feel sure 
of success. Now, the friends with whom you consulted 
in New York have not even come up to the pittance 
which they promised in aid, and we are seriously crip- 
pled now for want of funds. We have already spent more 
money than we have received from any other source in 
that state alone, although the money was sorely wanted 
for the general purposes of the campaign; that is, for 
general organization outside the interests of the People’s 
Party. Now before the first day of October we should 
have at least $25,000 beyond what was understood, i. e., 
$5,000 a week. This is imperative to success. I have 
done all that I can do and more than you thought I 
ought to do. Will you see to it that this is done. I can- 
not attend to it because I speak every night and some- 
times twice a day, and on the first day of October I start 
through the State of New York and State of Indiana to 
make as many speeches as my health will permit, and it 
is good now. I shall propose to go into Indiana where 
we are to fuse with your people as arranged by Mr. 
Plympton who is now there. We do not use money by 
pageants and shows and I have a weekly audit of 
accounts. I know where the money goes and so far I 
approve all that has been done. Answer at New York 
if I cannot see you there Sunday. 

Yours truly, 
Benj. F. Butler.?9 


What Chandler’s reply was is unknown, although he did 
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meet the General again in New York. The letter, however, 
speaks for itself. It is obvious that Chandler not only promis- 
ed $5,000 per week for the new party’s campaign expenses, 
but also that political strategy was coordinated between the 
Republicans and the People’s Party. There can be no doubt 
about the bargain any longer, and if we believe Butler's as- 
sertions that it was not made aboard the Tallapoosa, it must 
have been made somewhere else. 


The Republicans had good reason to enter into an alliance 
with the General. A small number of popular votes in New 
York could divert a large bloc of electoral votes to either 
one candidate or the other, and it was well known that Cleve- 
land had made enemies at home. He had vetoed legislation 
desired by Tammany; he had denied patronage to Charles 
A. Dana of the New York Sun, and he had offended many 
a wage earner by his refusal to sign the popular bill for the 
reduction of the fare on the New York elevated railway. Stub- 
born as he was, he refused to be intimidated by John Kelly, 
and when his principal Tammany opponent in the legisla- 
ture, Senator Thomas F. Grady, was about to be renominat- 
ed, he informed Boss Kelly in no uncertain terms that Grady 
be retired in the interests of good government. Grady did 
not return to Albany that year, but neither he nor Kelly 
ever forgot the affront. It was taken for granted that voters 
of Irish extraction would take a dim view of the incident, 
that veterans would distrust a Democrat who had stayed at 
home during the Civil War, and that the race in New York 
would be very close.*® ‘The Governor’s opponents questioned 
his ability to carry the Empire State and believed that any 
candidate capable of attracting the diverse elements of dis- 
content within the Democratic party might be able to de- 
liver the state, and with it the nation, to Blaine. It is evident 
that the Republicans believed Butler to be such a candi- 
date.*? 


For a while, it seemed as if the General might accomplish 
something. Although John Kelly reluctantly promised to 
support Cleveland, ex-Senator Grady refused to forgive his 
antagonist and failed to submit to the dictates of party regu- 
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larity. With all his genius for turbulence, he began to cam- 
paign for the General, and as he was popular with the Irish, 
his support was more than welcome. Dana, too, came out for 
Butler, so that the New York Sun became the mouthpiece 
of the new party.** 

Dana and Grady were valuable allies; the main burden 
of the campaign, however, rested upon the candidate him- 
self. A veteran of many a political battle, he knew how to 
obtain publicity. On August 19, a long letter setting forth 
his principles appeared in the New York Sun. Denouncing 
monopolies, reiterating his demands for a tariff for revenue 
with incidental protection, he sought to make a strong appeal 
to the laboring classes of the country. If they heeded his call 
for fusion with likely political allies in every state, he wrote, 
they might succeed at last in safeguarding the interests of the 
producers of wealth, in defeating the ‘British party,” and 
in obtaining a currency based on government fiat.** 

These principles he repeated wherever he went. Stumping 
a good portion of the Northeast and the Middle West, he 
managed to arouse considerable interest in his bid for the 
balance of power. However, it was in New York that he cam- 
paigned most actively. County by county he covered the 
state, an ordeal so exhausting that he finally rented a “hotel’’ 
railroad coach, fully equipped with all the conveniences of 
the time. Incongruous though it was for the workingman’s 
candidate to travel about in an expensive luxury car, dense 
crowds appeared at every stop. Whether they wanted to hear 
the candidate or look at the car was not clear, but Butler 
was encouraged.** 

It was all in vain. When the election returns came in, it 
became evident that the General’s strength had been much 
more apparent than real. Unable to obtain more than 175,- 
370 votes in the country, he received but 16,994 in New York, 
too few to take the state from the triumphant Cleveland.*® 

Many factors were responsible for this outcome. Profitable 
as the bargain looked to Butler and Chandler, rumors con- 
cerning it could not be stifled. The more they were repeated, 
the more they were believed. For a party as dependent on the 
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support of idealists as the People’s Party, such accusations 
were a source of great embarrassment, especially since the 
nomination of Butler, spoilsman that he was, had already 
caused some misgivings among the rank and file.** Nor was 
Cleveland’s weakness among the Irish as great as expected— 
the Reverend Samuel Burchard’s characterization of the 
Democracy as the party of “rum, Romanism, and rebellion” 
had been most helpful to the Democrats. Last but not least, 
a fourth ticket, the Prohibition party headed by John P. St. 
John, probably took away as many votes from the Republi- 
cans as Butler took from the Democrats.*? Butler and Chand- 
ler had been just a little too clever. 


There was an aftermath to the defeat. Never a good loser, 
Butler maintained that he had been swindled out of several 
thousand votes in Manhattan and Long Island City. Had he 
been able to substantiate his charges, Blaine would have be- 
come President.** But there was no proof; the country did 
not wish for a renewal of the controversy of 1876, and even 
the Sun conceded Cleveland’s victory.*® Under the circun- 
stances, the Republicans were not disposed to make an issue 
of the matter. 


So it was that an ambitious scheme to take an election by 
indirection came to naught. In a campaign marked by un- 
precedented calumny and mud-slinging, a bargain of dubious 
propriety may not have been out of place. But as it was un- 
successful, it created no precedent. Butler's political career 
came to an end; Blaine never reached his goal, and the third 
party had polled fewer votes than four years before. The 
Butler-Chandler bargain has at last been revealed; it is for- 
tunate that it did not work. 
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RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE NEW YORK STATE LI 
BRARY IN THE FIELD OF NEW YORK STATE HISTORY 


CHARLES FRANCIS GOSNELL® 


The New York State Library is a library “for the govern- 
ment and people of the state.”” In its acquisitions policy it seeks 
all material of reference value to users throughout the state, 
particularly providing resources not available in local public 
and college libraries. Naturally there is special emphasis on 
source material in the field of New York State history. The fol- 
lowing are among the significant acquisitions in the New York 
State field during the last five years. 

Outstanding among additions to the Library's important 
collection of New York newspapers are runs of the Genesee Val- 
ley Free Press (Wellsville, New York) volumes 5-9, 1857-61, 
previously known to exist in only two issues, and of the Work- 
ing Men’s Bulletin (Buffalo) volume 1, 1830-31, previously 
known to exist in only one issue. Also added was a unique run 
of the Utica Patriot for the years 1812-16, and various issues 
ot the Workingman’s Advocate (New York) volumes 1-16, 
1829-35. 

The Library augmented its collection of dime novels by the 
addition of a rare run of the Tip Top Weekly (New York) num- 
bers 59-443, 1897-1904. Other important additions to this collec- 
tion include about two hundred issues of Pluck and Luck (New 
York) covering the period 1898-1919, and scattered issues of 
Fame and Fortune Weekly (New York), Nick Carter Weekly 
(New York), and Work and Win (New York). 

About 5,000 titles of nineteenth century American sheet 
music with New York State imprints have been added to the 
Library’s collection of such material. 

The Library continues to add new titles and holdings to the 
checklist of Fourth of July orations, having increased the list 
to some 3,100 titles. At the same time, additions to its own hold- 
ings have continued, including a dozen early titles published in 
New York State. 








* Dr. Gosnell is New York State Librarian and Assistant Commissioner of 
Education. 
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Significant additions to the history of New France and of 
French explorations in North America with reference to the 
present area of New York State, include: 

Le June, Paul. Relation de ce qui s'est passe en la Novvelle 
France, en l'annee 1634. Paris, Chez Sebastien Cramoisy, 1635. 

Hennepin, Louis, Nouvelle découverte d’un trés grand pays situé 
dans Amérique. Utrecht, G. Browdelet, 1697. 

Labet, Jean Baptiste. Nouveau voyage aux isles de Amérique 
contenant U’histoire naturelle de ces pays. La Haye P. Husson 
fetc.] 1724, 2 vols 

La vie de la soeur Marguerite Bourgeois institutrice, fondatrice, 
et premiere supérieure d’un communante de filles séculaire 
établi en Canada sous de Congregation de Notre-Dame. Liege, 
Barnabe, 1728. 

Following this are additions to the collection on the French 
and Indian War, which was the subject of a major exhibition in 
the State Library in 1955. They include: 

Evans, Lewis. Geographical, historical, political, philosophical 
and mechanical essays. Number II. Containing a letter repre- 
senting the impropriety of sending forces to Virginia; The 
importance of taking Fort Frontenac .. . Philadelphia printed 
for the author, and sold by him in Arch-Street. And at New 
York by G. Noel, 1756. 

Noticia certa da Grand Batalha, que houve na America entre ca 

Francezes e Inglezes. Lisboa, Na Officina de Domingos Rod- 

rigues. 1756. 

(Parenthetically it is interesting to note that affairs happen- 

ing to Yorkers were of sufficient interest in Portugal to be re- 

ported in this pamphlet.) ; 

Reasons humbly offered to prove that the letter printed at the 
end of the French Memorial of Justification is a French forg- 

ery, and falsely ascribed to His R-——l H-—-—~—s. London. 

printed for M. Collyer at the Royal Exchange, and in Change 

Alley. 1756. 

Chauncey, Charles. A letter to a friend; giving a concise, but 
just, account, according to the advices hitherto received, of 

the Ohio-Defeat; . . .Boston, New-England, printed; London 

reprinted; and sold by J. Noon, 1755. 

The previously little known Ausziig der heiisten Welt-geschichte 
und schénen Wissenschaften (Erlangen) no. 1-16, 18-117, Jan- 

uary-December 1756, contains materials relating to American 

and European history. 

Moreau, Jacob Nicholas. A memorial containing a summary view 
of facts, with their authorities. In answer to the observations 
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sent by the English Ministry to the courts of Europe. Trans- 

lated from the French. New York, Printed and sold by H. 

Gaine, 1757. 

An accurate and authentic Journal of the siege of Quebec. Lon- 
don, J. Robinson, 1759. 

[Maséres, (Frances) ]. Considerations on the expediency of pro- 
curing an act of Parliament for the settlement of the Province 
of Quebec. London: Printed in the year 1766. 

The shift from Dutch to English rule of the Colony of New 
Netherland is chronicled in a collection of 29 pamphlets made 
by Henry B. Stevens and described by him in The English Title 
to New Netherlands, London 1947. To this have been added a 
dozen titles from other sources and the whole integrated with 
the Library’s previous holdings, which, incidentally, include the 
actual charter granted by Charles II to the Duke of York. 

Among choice printed items in the period of the Revolution 
are: 

Speech of Edmund Burke on moving his resolutions for Concil- 
iation with the Colonies, March 22, 1775. New York, 1775. 
James Rivington Pr. Ist Amer. Ed. 

Lee, Charles. General Lee’s letter to General Burgoyne, upon his 
arrival in Boston. New York; Printed by J. Anderson, at Beek- 
man-Slip, 1775. 

A rare map of New York State for the Revolutionary War period 
was added to the Library's collection. It is: An Accurate Map 
of Staten Island, with that Part of New York, Long Island and 
the Jerseys, which is the Rendesvous of the Two Grand 
Armies, and the supposed present seat of Action. 

[London]. Published as the Act directs, Oct. 3, 1776, and Sold 

by R. Eynon, behind the Royal Exchange. 

[Schirach, Gottlob Benedict Von]. Historisch-statische notiz der 
Grosbrittannischen Colonien in America. Frankfurt and Leip- 
zig, 1776. 

The most significant addition of manuscripts is that of the 
papers of Andrew Elliott, 1775-1783. They cover his service as 
Collector of Customs for the Port of New York and Receiver 
General of His Majesty’s quitrents in the Province of New York 
from 1764 to the evacuation of the city by the British in 1783, 
during part of which period he was also Superintendent of 
Police. The papers present a picture of the confused state of 
civilian affairs in New York City and on Long Island and Staten 
Island during the years of the British occupation. Included are 
broadsides of royal proclamations, correspondence, loyalty oaths, 
inventories of lands and supplies, customs accounts, etc. Also in- 
cluded with this collection are a number of important broad- 
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sides, and a copy of the first edition of the United States Con- 
stifution as approved by the convention—one of three known 
copies. 

A substantial addition was made to the Library’s collection 
of the papers of Elkanah Watson (1758-1842). Besides original 
journals covering his travels in Europe as well as in America, 
there are surveys, field books, contract books, plat and deed 
books, leases, maps, and correspondence pertaining to his ex- 
tensive land speculations throughout New York State and as far 
west as Michigan; papers relating to his agricultural interests, 
including the founding of agricultural societies, and to his canal 
and railroad interests; and family correspondence. 

The papers of General John E. Wool of Troy, New York 
(1784-1869) cover his service in the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War and the Civil War, and as Commander of the Eastern Mili- 
tary Division, 1848-53, and Department of the Pacific, 1854-57. 
Of particular interest are: his correspondence with the Reverend 
J. B. A. Brouillet, Vicar General in Oregon and Washington 
territories relative to the account book kept by the Oblate priests 
and Yakim mission, said to be the only record of this controver- 
sial account book extant; his record and letterbooks kept at 
Headquarters, United States Army Department of the Pacific, 
1854-57; correspondence, memoranda, pamphlets and _ news- 
papers concerning the Indian wars in Oregon and Washington 
territories, 1854-57. Also represented are matters pertaining to 
the New York City draft riots. 

New York (State) Governors. The Executive Department 
transferred to the State Library the official correspondence of 
Alfred E. Smith, 1919-21, 1923-29; Nathan L. Miller, 1921-23; 
Herbert H. Lehman, 1933-42. ‘To these were added as a gift from 
the family, the personal files of Alfred E. Smith during his gov- 
ernorship. The Papers of Franklin D. Roosevelt as Governor, 
1929-32, were transferred to the custody of the State Library 
which in turn deposited them on permanent loan in the Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park; a complete microfilm of 
these papers is available for use at the State Library. 

In late December 1954, as a result of an agreement between 
the Board of Regents and Governor Thomas E. Dewey, the bill- 
jackets and veto-jackets for Governor Dewey’s administration 
were transferred to the Library. This collection represents a 
unique contribution to the source material on legislative intent 
and legislative history for the period, and equally to the entire 
history of the three-term administration of Governor Dewey. The 
bill-jacket collection consists of approximately ten thousand 
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large envelops of original correspondence, department memor- 

anda and other unpublished data relating to each chapter law 

enacted during the period; the veto collection consists of over 
five thousand envelops containing similar material. 
Among other notable manuscript items are: 

Account books of John Jay for 1772-74 and his docket books tor 
the New York Colony Supreme Court for 1768-75. 

A letter of Samuel Kirkland to Sir William Johnson, 1766,. des- 
cribing conditions among the Indians. 

Correspondence of four sachems with the Society for Propagation 
of the Gospel, concerning the Six Nations in 1710-12. 

A letter by George Washington to General Philip Schuyler, 1783, 
commenting on his travels in New York State. 

Papers of Charles K. Gardner, Inspector General of the United 
States Army during the War of 1812. 

Other phases of history are represented by various early im- 
prints such as: 

Driessen, Petrus van. The adorable ways of God in His Sovereign 
government, particularly over the powers of this world, ex- 
plained and applied in three sermons. New York, 1726, John 
Peter Zenger. 75 p 
The collection of material relating to Freemasonry and the 

Anti-Masonic excitement, has been augmented by some 300 pam- 

phlets and newspapers. The founding of Scottish Rite Masonry 

in Albany in 1767, with its subsequent growth, is recorded in a 

collection of manuscripts, printed pamphlets and facsimiles. 
Certain current issues are represented in substantial acquisi- 

tions. To provide background for a trial before the Regents of 
the Communist Party, and to strengthen its collection of mater- 
ials relating to Communism, the Library added virtually com- 
plete runs of the Liberator (New York) v. 1-7, 1918-24, and 

Political Affairs (Chicago; New York) v. 1-30, 1922-51. Incom- 

plete files of the Communist Review, Masses and New Interna- 

tional were also added. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


American Colonial Documents to 1776. By MERRILL JENSEN, 

(Ed.) , Volume IX of English Historical Documents, EDITED 

by David C. Douglas (Oxford University Press, New York, 
1955. Pp. xxiv, 888. $12.80.) 


Under the general editorship of David C. Douglas, Professor of 
History at Bristol University in England, the Oxford University 
Press is producing a massive, twelve-volume collection of English 
historical documents. Widely hailed as a “landmark in the field 
of historical endeavour” by the press of both this country and 
England, this is the fourth volume to appear and is number nine 
in the overall series. The selection of Professor Jensen of Wiscon- 
sin, known for his outstanding scholarship in the periods of the 
Revolution and the Confederation, to edit this volume dealing 
with our own colonial beginnings was a guarantee of efficient 
and intelligent labor. Selecting documents to “illustrate various 
aspects of the internal history of the thirteen mainland colonies 
which declared their independence in 1776; to indicate the 
essential factors in the relations between them and Great Britain, 
and to trace the evolution of the conflict which led to the War 
for Independence,” the editor has omitted the areas of diplomacy, 
relations with the West Indies, and relations between the 
thirteen colonies and their mainland neighbors. 

Professor Jensen has provided an introduction, ranging over 
our entire colonial history, and a select bibliography. The former 
may have been written with an English or world audience in 
mind, and is rather general and less valuable than the remain- 
der of the volume. The nearly nine hundred pages of documents 
are grouped under eight chief divisions: The Foundation of the 
English Colonies; The Evolution of Colonial Governments; 
The Economic Development of the Colonies; Population 
and Labour; Religion and Education in the Colonies; 
Expansion and Social Discontent; British Colonial Policies and 
the Growth of Colonial Opposition, 1763-1773; and The Coming 
of the War for American Independence, 1773-1776. Each part is 
prefaced by a brief bibliography, and is divided into sub-sections 
each of which has a short introduction. Most of the individual 
sources are also prefaced by editorial introduction together with 
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an indication of where the source has been previously printed. 
Here, in the introduction to section and sub-section and in the 
identification of individual documents, is the proof of Mr. 
Jensen’s deep learning and his objective approach to the study of 
these years. 

This book has balance and perspective; it brings together much 
of the scholarship of the past half-century as well as documents 
that represent or illustrate almost every significant area of our 
early years. To all those who would trace the road that led to 
July 4, 1776, this is a most valuable and interesting volume. It 
belongs in every school and college library, in every public 
library, and on the desks of all students of our colonial period. 


Cortland, N. Y. RavcepH ADAMS BROowN 


Guide to genealogical and biographical sources for New York 
City (Manhattan) 1783-1898. By RosALie FELLows BAILey. 
Revised from New England historical and genealogical reg- 
ister, v. 106-108 (1952-54). (Author, New York, 1954. Pp. iv, 
96. $4.50) 


The compiler explains the purpose of the Guide by showing 
why the tracing of a lineage is so difficult in New York City for 
the half-century or more following the Revolutionary War (1783- 
1898, the period 1855-1898 covered in the “Supplement”) with 
which the study deals, and then classifies into five groups, with 
subdivisions, the source material she has assembled: (A) The 
Man or woman; (B) The Wife and her father; (C) Casting for 
clues; (D) The Non-native New Yorker; (E) Various aids. This 
outline might well have been followed in the table of contents, 
since entries like “Removals from New York City,” “Directories,” 
“Voting,” etc. appear in the subject index. 

The enumeration of sources in each group is preceded by an 
explanatory paragraph or a discussion occupying several pages, 
setting forth the legal background of the records. These exposi- 
tions reveal a minute and thorough study of the laws involved, 
such as those relating to inheritance, adoption, naturalization. 
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changes of names, licensing; and the functions of the various 
courts. In addition, they indicate at what points in searches 
specific records would be helpful. The amateur is apt to be over- 
whelmed by the detail; but from time to time the author drops 
into a chatty style, describing her own experiences, and clarify- 
ing the discussion; as, for example, on p. 12-13, where she ex- 
plains her use of directories, and on p. 36, where she takes the 
reader on her quest in the 1855 census for a New York City 
address. General Delafield in his introductory statement has ex- 
pressed the point well when he writes: “A dip into the mass of 
records . . . will soon make one aware that knowledge of them 
alone will not quickly bring results. Experience and skill are 
needed to make the best use of them.” 

Considering the high merit of the publication, one hesitates 
to mention points of detail in form and content that might war- 
rant correction, improvement, or caution. However, a few may 
not be amiss: Since this Guide is to be a reference tool, it is to 
be regretted—with due appreciation of the need to save space— 
that so much information is relegated to footnotes in very small 
type. For example, the explanatory notes relating to passenger 
lists occupy over half of p. 31 and might more conveniently for 


the searcher have been incorporated into the short general dis- 
cussion. The use of italic numerals in the index to indicate “im- 


portant entries” is apt to be misleading; for records that seemed 
of lesser importance to the author might prove of real help to 
some searcher, who might be led by the italics to pass up the 
references. On p. 1 the author states that the Guide has been 
compiled because, among other reasons, “of the importance of a 
newly available series of records,” with the footnote description 
“Death records of New York City, starting 1801—originals not 
open to the public.” On p. 8, in note 11, one learns that the 
“availability” is limited to members of the New York Genealogi- 
cal and Biographical Society, which has a microfilm copy to 1865. 
In the discussion of census records on p. 35 and p. 77 it might 
have been well to have stated that the 1790 federal census 
schedules have been printed. As a point of information the re- 
viewer would add that since publication the New York State 
Library has received from the National Archives the original 
population schedules of the 1880 federal enumeration for the 
entire state. 


In using the Guide one must keep in mind it is intended as an 
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aid to searchers in New York City records, with all the complica- 
tions inherent in a study of such a large and conjested popula- 
tion area. However, by reference to the discussions of the various 
laws governing real estate transfers, naturalization, etc. and the 
location of pertinent records for New York City, the searcher for 
similar records for other parts of the state can gain much infor- 
mation as to where they should be sought. Furthermore, al- 
though the period covered is described as 1783-1898, many of 
the series of records included have beginning dates much earlier 
than 1783. A copy of this Guide should be part of the reference 
collection of every library whose patrons have problems relating 
to families not only in New York City but anywhere throughout 
New York State. Even the most cursory examination leads one 
to exclaim over the wealth of material assembled in it. Miss 
Bailey is to be congratulated on the completion of a difficult task 
in a thoroughgoing and scholarly manner. 


New York State Library, Albany EpNA L. JACOBSEN 


The North Reports The Civil War. By J. Cutler Andrews. 


(University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1955. Pp. x, 
813. Maps and illustrations. $6.00) 


The revival of interest in the Civil War has made it inevitable 
that more attention should be given to contemporary reporting 
of military events. Several books have appeared dealing with 
aspects of such reporting but it has remained for Dr. Cutler 
Andrews to write the definitive work on the subject. The Bohem- 
ian Brigade by Louis M. Starr (1954) is an interesting portrayal 
of the war correspondent, representing New York newspapers at 
the front, and is written from that point of view. Dr. Andrews, 
on the other hand, has covered reporting throughout the North, 
by reporters representing all of the principal newspapers, and 
has covered all campaigns as well as naval action. He gives 
generous samples of reporting and correspondence, and so satis- 
fies the student of the history of journalism, as well as those inter- 
ested in military affairs. 

The Civil War was the first in which war correspondents had 
anything like official status. Even so, the conditions under which 
they labored, and often their success or failure, depended upon 
the attitudes of the commanding officers. Some of these deliber- 
ately utilized correspondents as press agents, while others felt 
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that they were akin to a “fifth column,” revealing military 
secrets to the enemy. The correspondent was compelled to use 
every kind of ruse or tactic at his command to obtain informa- 
tion, at the risk of his life and his personal freedom, for many 
were imprisoned. Transmission of news likewise was haphazard, 
and here again the enterprise of the reporter, or his paper, 
determined success; the seizure of any means of communication 
or travel and the liberal use of bribes were essential. Telegraph 
lines were more generally employed than before, but nothing like 
a regular telegraphic network was available. 

Under the circumstances it is remarkable that so good a job of 
reporting was done. Of course there were glaring inaccuracies 
and failures in many cases. There was suppression and biased 
reporting. But there were also some classic, even heroic, instances 
of good reporting and noteworthy writing. From this training 
there emerged such famous editors as Henry Villard, Whitelaw 
Reid, Henry J. Raymond and Murat Halstead. In addition we 
now learn the names of men who were just great reporters, and 
whose war correspondence alone should place them in journal- 
ism’s valhalla. Among these were Charles Carleton Coffin, George 
W. Smalley, Lorenzo Crounse, Henry J. Winser, E. C. Stedman, 
W. F. Shanks, Bradley Osborn, Franc B. Wilkie, Albert D. Rich- 
ardson, George Alfred Townsend, and Sylvanus Cadwallader. 
But there were many others and Dr. Andrews has supplied a list 
of some 345 “Northern Reporters,” not to mention their noms 
de plume. 

A comprehensive bibliography and a thorough index make 
this a valuable work of reference. It is unfortunate that these 
aids plus ninety pages of notes, grouped together in the back, 
render this a volume of formidable bulk, which somewhat belies 
the easy reading of the author’s felicitous style. The latter com- 
mends it to the general reader, as well as to the Civil War 
“buff,” and students of history and journalism. 


Albany, N.Y. _ MILton W. HamMILton 


Franklin D. Roosevelt as Governor of New York. By BerRNnarp 
BettusH. (Columbia University Press, New York, 1955. 
Pp. xiii, 338. $5.00) 


Certainly the most controversial Yorker of the past three dec 
ades was the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. Perhaps we are too 
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close in time to view the man and his works with the proper 
scholarly perspective. However, the groundwork for a definite 
biography is being laid now, as for example, in the book Franklin 
D. Roosevelt as Governor of New York. 

Roosevelt wasn’t the greatest governor of New York. Surely 
his predecessor, the “Happy Warrior,” was greater. In fact, four- 
time governor Al Smith was responsible for initiating many of 
the actions and policies that Roosevelt continued, as in housing, 
education, budgeting, welfare, parks and water power. 

But the years spent in the Albany Executive Mansion, were, 
as Professor Bellush points out, the formative years of the New 
Deal. The Depression was fought in New York State with the 
same weapons and strategy that Roosevelt later employed on a 
national level. 

The political acumen of White House days which was surely de- 
veloped in Albany successfully contended with an obstructionist 
Republican majority in the Legislature and a corrupt Tammany 
Hall in New York City. Roosevelt went to the people then, via 
motion pictures, radio chats, and personal visits, as he went to 
the people later on when he needed victory. 

Farm parities, deposit insurance, industrial stabilization, 
make-work projects, public welfare, labor legislation, and public 
power were all problems dealt with in Albany, before Roose- 
velt ran to the presidency. Perhaps Roosevelt ran for guberna- 
torial offices as a crippled, tired, politically naive man; when he 
ran for presidential office, he ran as an experienced, tough, able 
executive who knew how to get what he wanted. 

Professor Bellush has written more than an account of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as governor. He has shown the influences 
of an era, a state, and the people around Roosevelt. Here for the 
first time on a large scale, we meet the young (in heart), unsure, 
but eager aides who became so widely known: Lehman, Frances 
Perkins, Farley, Rosenman, Morgenthau, Hopkins, Wagner and 
Frankfurter. 

However, the most important person of Roosevelt’s guberna- 
torial life was a product of the Fulton Fish Market and New 
York’s Lower East Side: Al Smith. “The seeds of the New 
Deal were first planted by a graduate of Tammany Hall and the 
Fulton Fish Market, the four time Governor, Alfred E. Smith. 
It blossomed forth, however, under the affirmative and confident 
guidance of a Harvard product, a pragmatist who had devoted 
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his political career to becoming President of the United States. 
The New Deal really began when Hyde Park’s first citizen be- 
came Governor of New York on January Ist, 1929.” 

This is an excellent study of the formative years of F.D.R. Bas- 
ing the work on up-to-now unpublished portions of F.D.R.’s cor- 
respondence, Professor Bellush has come up with a book that 
not only answers “What?” and “When?” but also “Why?”. 

The glimpses caught of Alfred E. Smith makes one eagerly 
look forward to a similar work on the Happy Warrior in Albany. 


New York City MARTIN Gross 


The Jerome Kern Song Book: The Words and Music of 50 of 
His Best-Beloved Songs. By Oscar Hammerstein, II (Ed.). 
(Simon and Schuster and T. B. Harms Co., New York, 1955. 
Pp. 224. $7.50) 

The Encyclopedia of Jazz. By Leonard Feather. (Horizon Press, 
New York, 1955. Pp. 360. $10) 

A Pictorial History of Jazz: People and Places From New Orleans 
to Modern Jazz. By Orrin Keepnews and Bill Grauer, Jr. 
(Crown Publishers, Inc., New York, 1955. Pp. 282. $5.95) 


Publishers Simon, Schuster, and Harms perhaps best sum up 
The Jerome Kern Song Book when they assert: “. . . if you open 
up this book, you'll go on humming and singing and whistling 
—and remembering.” Here is a selection of fifty Kern songs, each 
with lyrics, piano lead-line and accompaniment and guitar 
chords, covering the period from 1904 to 1946. The three part 
division into “The Princess Theatre,” “The New Team,” and 
“The Movies” has nothing to do with Kern’s development as a 
composer. 

That “it’s all good Kern music’ is apparent at a glance. Be- 
ginning with “How’d You Like To Spoon With Me?” the first 
section includes “They Didn’t Believe Me,” “Look For The Sil- 
ver Lining,” and “Sally.” The team of Kern and Oscar Hammer- 
stein II centers around the wonderful score for Edna Ferber’s 
Show boat- and was responsible for such enduring “standards” as 
“Who” and “Why Was I Born?” The Hollywood division is in- 
dicatively long. It is impossible to summarize it without noting 
“The Song Is You,” “Smoke Gets In Your Eyes,” “Yesterdays,” 
“The Way You Look Tonight,” “A Fine Romance,” “All The 
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Things You Are,” “The Last Time I Saw Paris,” and “You Were 
Never Lovlier.”’ 


Editor Oscar Hammerstein II contributes a personally in- 
spired introduction and brief text. And, to add to the reader's 
pleasant nostalgia, there is the touch of old programs reproduced 
along with covers from such shows as Roberta and The Cat And 
The Fiddle. It all adds up to a fitting memorial to the man who 
wanted only to write music for musical plays and could not 
abide the doctrinaire phrase “serious music.” 

The Encyclopedia Of Jazz, illustrated with 200 photographs 
and with a foreward by Duke Ellington, is authored by Leonard 
Feather with key assistance from Ira Gitler. The largest portion 
of the work is devoted to 1,065 informative and well-written 
biographical sketches of Jazz musicians. A selective LP discog- 
raphy is appended to each. This biographical section will prob- 
ably be the standard work of its kind for a long time to come. 
The quality and interest of the many photographs are but imme- 
diate examples of the high quality of the book as a whole. 


More debatable, in terms of evaluation, is a selection of a 
“Hall of Fame” (arbitrarily limited to five persons) which does 
not include Benny Goodman, and an instrumental “Giants of 
Jazz” section (similarily limited to but not always comprising 
ten persons per category) which does not include trombonist 
extraordinary Lawrence Brown, tenor saxophonist Chu Berry, 
pianist Oscar Peterson, or bassist Charles Mingus. The Red 
Norvo Trio of the early 1950s is significant by its absence in the 
“Small Combo” division. 

In terms of an Encyclopedia the bibliography is solid—as far 
as it goes. However, such historically significant works as Hughes 
Panassie’s Hot Jazz and The Real Jazz are omitted altogether as 
is Ernest Borneman’s controversial A Critic Looks At Jazz, Fred- 
eric Ramsey, Jr., and Charles Edward Smith’s valuable Jazzmen, 
and Elie Siegmeister’s creditable section “What Is Jazz?” in 
The Music Lover's Handbook. Two books which are important 
to the field for the erroneous impression of Jazz that they helped 
document for the lay public of 1926 also go unnoticed: Henry 
O. Osgood’s So This Is Jazz and the collaborative effort of Paul 
Whiteman and Mary Margaret McBride (!), Jazz. It is unfor- 
tunate that Dr. Samuel I. Hayakawa’s significant research in 
Jazz (his 1945 lecture at the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
“Reflections on the History of Jazz” is an excellent example) is 
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not given deserved mention. An imbalance exists when the gen- 
eral reader is given some knowledge of the content of such key 
works as Hentoff and Shapiro’s Hear Me Talkin’ To Ya and 
Leonard Feather’s Inside Bebop but only the titles of Ralph 
De Toledano (ed.), Frontiers of Jazz, Dave Dexter’s Jazz Caval- 
cade, and Barry Ulanov’s A History of Jazz in America—all basic 
works in the field. 


The suggested basic collection of Jazz Records, available on 
LP recordings, certainly covers the field well in terms of “about 
$160.” It should be a valuable guide to those who would obtain 
an educational—an enjoyable—grasp of Jazz in its totality. The 
glossary of terms shows necessary humor as well as understand- 
ing and is definitely up-to-date. The analytical section “What 
Is Jazz?” is done with impeccable style and authority; it will be of 
most value to readers possessing a knowledge of musical funda- 
mentals. 

Feather’s mastery of the field is clearly evidenced in the eigh- 
teen page “Brief History of Jazz” (which precedes the bio- 
graphical section of the work). His Encyclopedia is one of the 
most ambitious Jazz projects to date and is a credit to the Lon- 
don-born Feather, an active student who has done so much 
in its behalf. 

Orrin Keepnews and Bill Grauer, Jr., feel that A Pictorial 
History Of Jazz can best be described as “a sort of family album 
of jazz—an attempt to gather together a substantial number of 
graphic mementoes of this unique American music.” It is this, 
and more. The reader may see it as a series of biographical 
sketches, as an historical presentation of broad trends, as the 
record of a most significant aspect of the changing American 
cultural and social scene, or as an illustration of the rise or de- 
cline of an art form. 

The 625 photographs, some of which were never published 
before, are excellent and show the Jazz musician in many moods. 
These are thoughtfully arranged, fully credited, and accom- 
panied by interpretive explanation which, quite naturally, ex- 
tends to the format of the book itself. The twenty-one chapters 
bear titles of Jazz numbers. Each is prefaced by a single page 
introduction which indicates that Jazz can be all things to 
all men. 

The historical sequence of the work can be noted by consider- 
ing some full-page photographs as they appear in context: King 
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Oliver, Louis Armstrong, Jelly Roll Morton, Bessie Smith, Ma 
Rainey, Jimmy Yancey, Frank Teschmacher, Bix Beiderbecke, 
Fletcher Henderson, Duke Ellington, Fats Waller, James P. 
Johnson, Count Basie, Benny Goodman, Dizzy Gillespie, Char- 
ley Parker, Dave Brubeck, Stan Kenton, and Norman Granz. The 
first reproduction is of a 1906 advertisement for Tom Anderson’s 
Annex in New Orleans and the commentary on the last, trum- 
peter Chet Baker with pianist-composer Jack Montrose, asserts 
that “its is more than reasonably certain that this is just the last 
page for the time being; it is not The End.” 

The over-all coverage shows an eclectic approach. There are, 
however, important omissions (such as the complete neglect of 
Nat Cole), cases of unwarranted underemphasis (Benny Carter, 
a magnificent musician, is a case in point), and more than one 
statement of questionable interpretation (was Ted Lewis strictly 
a master of corn?) It is somewhat alarming that a work of this 
calibre could completely ignore George Gershwin yet cite Jimmy 
Durante in context and index. It is unfortunate that instances of 
faulty type-setting mar a volume so painstakingly put together 
and carefully organized. The fact that at least two photographs 
are printed backwards may be attributable to their availability 
in any form at all. 

None of these points should materially detract from the genu- 
ine excellence and usefulness of the work. Keepnews and Grauer 
—editors of The Record Changer magazine, owners of Riverside 
Records, and producers of RCA Victor's “X” label Jazz re-issue 
program—are recognized authorities in the field. Their book is a 
valuable contribution to the lore of Jazz, a music which is both 
simple and incredibly complex. 


Cortland, N. Y. Euuis A. JOHNSON 
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THOMAS CHAMBERS—ARTIST 
By Howarp S. Merritt* 


Thomas Chambers occupies an unusual position among the 
host of professional artists active in New York State in the period 
1830-1870. A fairly large number of paintings attributable to his 
hand exists, forming, one would suppose, a basis adequate for an 
analysis of style that would meet with general agreement. Even 
a quick glance through the pertinent literature reveals, however, 
that no such agreement exists. Critics and art historians close 
ranks in unanimous liking of his painting and vigorous design, 
but it becomes every man for himself when, in attempts at classi- 
fication, the battle of terminologies is joined. To Carl Drepperd 
Chambers is a pioneer artist, to Jean Lipman and Wolfgang 
Born a primitive, to Alice Ford an untutored artist. He is an 
“authentic American Artist” to Thomas Craven, “America’s first 
modern” to the MacBeth Gallery, a romantic to the Museum of 
Modern Art and an artisan, it is assumed, to James Flexner. This 
vexing diversity of classification is also to be found in two ol 
the most widely used of recent books on American art. Oliver 
Larkin includes a brief mention of Chambers in his chapter, 
“Art by the People,” along with such men as Rufus Porter, 
William Matthew Prior and Edward Hicks.’ Virgil Barker, on 
the contrary, considers Chambers independently, with Quidor, 
William Page and Henry Peters Gray in a special category under 
title of ‘““The mid-century concept of imagination.’”* 

These differences of opinion are understandable and, perhaps, 
inevitable in the present time of re-study and re-evaluation of 
nineteenth century American painting. They are unimportant, 
certainly, relative to the general acclaim accorded the actual 
paintings. In Chambers’ case there exists, however, not only the 


*Mr. Merritt, Assistant Professor of the Department of Fine Arts, Univer 
sity of Rochester, has been interested in Chambers since acquiring one three 
years ago. 
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confusion caused by an imprecise terminology but also an 
astonishing lack of factual information about the man himself. 
So far as the writer knows there is no contemporary source—other 
than city directories, State and Federal Census records—that men- 
tions Chambers. It is this unhappy fact that has encouraged so 
much conjecture about his style and its possible sources—con- 


jecture admirably summed up in Panorama for August-Septem- 
ber, 1948. 


. . . Chambers has a bold, decided treatment of design 
and used strong, definite color contrasts which make his 
work individual and decorative. He is the most sophis- 
ticated American primitive we know, and perhaps this 
is the reason his works are so arresting. There is still 
something baffling about his work. While Mrs. Little 
has proved that he is certainly not a myth but a very 
real person, no one has explained the mystery of his 
style. His ‘Ships in a Choppy Sea,’ a pencil and wash 
drawing in the Larremore collection, shows a trained 
draughtsman capable of working in a free and com- 
pletely naturalistic manner, and his many ship subjects 

. indicate precise nautical knowledge not displayed 
in the usual primitive. A combination of exact knowl- 
edge and skill and his bold simplification makes his 
paintings unlike other primitives and he does not really 
belong with them at all... . he is one of the most orig- 
inal artists of the mid-nineteenth century . . . He was 
an independent and an ‘original,’ and as such deserves 
the genuine interest he has aroused among students of 
American painting. 


The writer agrees, in the main, with this estimate of the artist 
and his work. He believes, too, that the time has come when new 
information warrants a review of the artist’s chronology and 
method of work. 

The basic published research and the first serious study of 
Chambers was that by Nina Fletcher Little in her article, “T. 
Chambers, Man or Myth,” in Antiques for March, 1948, with 
additional information in the issues for April, 1948, and Novem- 
ber, 1951. Mrs. Little established that Chambers lived in New 
York City from 1834 to 1840, and in Boston from 1843 to 1851. 
Listed in the New York City directories as “landscape painter” 
from 1834 to 1837, and “marine painter” from 1838 to 1840, he 
was designated by the more inclusive term, “artist,” in Boston. 
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Information supplied by George Groce from the records of the 
United States 7th Census (1850) appeared to establish that 
Chambers, listed as “portrait painter,” was born in England in 
1815 and that his wife, Harriet, was also born there. Where he 
worked after 1851 remained unknown, despite the existence of 
signed paintings of later date.‘ Mrs. Little also determined that 
Chambers at least in some instances based his paintings upon 
prints, this being naturally the case with his views of early 
naval engagements. She gave illustration to one interesting and 
inventive transformation of a Bartlett view from American 
Scenery, and provided detailed photographs of the artist’s sig- 
nature. 

Meagre though this information may seem to be, Mrs. Little’s 
discoveries still provide the firm base for further study of the 
man and his work. It is the present writer’s hope that in adding 
a few more years, facts and conjectures to the Chambers story 
the way will be cleared for still further fruitful research. 

The last sure record of Thomas Chambers in Boston is in the 
city directory for the year July 1, 1851 to July 1, 1852. As the 
data for such directories are compiled, whenever possible, fairly 
far in advance of publication date, it is not too surprising to find 
that “Chambers, T. artist” is also listed as living at 387 Lydius St. 
in Hoffman and Munsell’s Albany Directory and City Register for 
1851-52 (published in July, 1851, with a May deadline). For 
whatever reason, Chambers appears to have made the decision 
to move to Albany sometime in the Spring of 1851.5 There he 
lived for the next six years, from 1852 until his last recording 
in the directory published July 1, 1857, at 343 State St., listing 
himself as ‘‘artist.” 

Leaving Albany either late in 1857 or early in 1858, Chambers 
reappears in Trow’s New York City directory for the year ending 
May 1, 1859, at 148 Spring St. Not listed in the next two volumes, 
he turns up at 150 Spring St. in the volume for year ending 
May 1, 1862, at 47 White St. in the following three volumes, and 
finally at 3 Mott St. in the volume for year ending May 1, 1867. 
The omission of his name from the directories of 1860-61 may 
possibly be accounted for by the inclusion in the Boston directory 
of 1861 of a “Chambers, Thomas, painter,” at 5 Sewall Place. 

No trace of Chambers has been found subsequent to the 
1866-67 listing in Trow’s.* Record of the death of his wife, 
Harriet Shellard Chambers, is, however, on file with the New 
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York City Department of Health. She died of consumption on 
July 28th, 1864, aged 55, in St. Luke’s Hospital, and is buried 
in Green-Wood Cemetery. Her death is duly listed among the 
obituary notices of the New York Herald and New York Herald 
Tribune for July 30th, 1864. 

The extension of Chambers’ chronology for approximately 
another fifteen years is, perhaps, of slight interest. Fortunately, 
however, knowledge of his specific address allows one to find him 
in the records of the New York State Census of 1855, the original 
Albany section of which is in the New York State Library.’ A 
check of this section discloses that in 1855 Thomas Chambers, 
age 47, and his wife Harriet, aged 46, lived at 343 State Street 
in a freestone house valued at $2500. The birthplace of both is 
London. Thomas is a naturalized citizen and had been in this 
country twenty-three years.* Harriet had been in this country 
twenty-one years. They employed a domestic, Sarah Wright, age 
19, born in England and three years in this country. 

The importance of the Census data is evident. It can now be 
taken as definite that Chambers was born in London in 1808 
and came to this country in 1832. Apparently as soon as he 
knew his way around he set up in business as a landscape painter, 
became a naturalized citizen and continued to live in America, 
one assumes, until his death. It should be emphasized that his 
wife’s age as given in her death certificate checks with the State 
Census record, underlining its presumed accuracy. The record 
suggests, too, that Chambers enjoyed a sound financial status. 
In the writer's opinion, the discrepancies between. the Federal 
Census record of 1850 and the State record of 1855 can be con- 
vincingly explained by assuming the Federal Census worker to 
have developed his information at second hand, probably from 
a landlady or neighbor. If this be a reasonable supposition, the 
designation of Chambers in the Federal Census as_ portrait 
painter becomes highly suspect, as one would conclude in any 
case from a study of his work. 

At this point it becomes desirable to determine whether there 
is any record in London that would give an idea of the nature 
of his background. Unhappily, nothing of the sort appears to 
exist. Among many possible sources, there is no trace of Cham- 
bers in the index of the National Portrait Gallery nor does he 
appear in the registers of the Royal Academy Schools, one of 
the few places where he might have received professional training. 
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The assumption is inescapable, however, that he was an artist 
already professionally or self trained before he arrived in the 
United States and that, like many others before him, he adapted 
to the American scene a style already essentially matured else- 
where. This would immediately set him apart from artists like 
Prior and Hicks and would raise the gravest doubts about the 
propriety of terms like pioneer or folk artist in his case. It would 
also creat some sympathy for Panorama’s happy phrase, “‘sophis- 
ticated primitive.” 

It is tempting to see in Chambers’ painting a highly personal 
and, indeed, expressionist derivation from the landscape tradi- 
tion of Richard Wilson. While this would not deny an inescap- 
able influence of the English topographical school, it would 
reinforce the ultimate connection with Joseph Vernet and the 
French seventeenth century landscape painters. It is also possible 
that Chambers may have had some experience as a scene painter 
in London. This implies a development akin to that of English 
painters like George Chambers (no relation to Thomas) and 
goes far toward explaining the gulf that separates his from the 
very different aims and methods of both the contemporary 
“primitives” and the Hudson River school. Any such statement 
about specific English or continental sources for his style must 
admittedly remain at this time conjectural. Given the lack of 
mention of the man in the written sources, one is finally brought 
back, pleasantly enough, to the paintings themselves.'° 

Of the approximately sixty-five paintings attributable to 
Chambers, forty-five may be broadly classified as landscapes, river 
scenes, waterfalls. These include some specific views and some 
works, such as two remarkable paintings of Washington’s birth- 
place, of unusual historical or iconographic interest. The marine 
paintings, including those of naval engagements, number fifteen. 
Only five appear to be of foreign scenes—“Bridge of Doune,” 
“Gibralter,” and three versions of ‘Castles on the Rhine.” The 
medium is normally oil on canvas, though there are known three 
water colors, one oil on panel and one oil on composition board. 
The writer does not have measurements of all the paintings, but 
the fact that twenty-four of them are 22” by 30” (or almost 
exactly so) suggests that this was Chambers’ favorite canvas size. 
Only rarely is this scale exceeded, and there are at least fifteen 
paintings that measure 18” by 24” or less.11 A curious fact pointed 
out by Harry Shaw Newman is that the stretchers apparently 
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never vary. “They are always a little thick and ‘homemade’ look- 
ing, always a little out of plane and his canvas is usually fine. 
I have never seen a canvas maker’s mark on the back of one of 
his pictures.” }* 

The earliest painting known definitely is signed and dated 
1835,)° while the latest must date after January, 1863.14 Three 
other signed and dated works fall in the periods of his activity 
in Boston and Albany. It is curious that no painting outside 
the marine category bears a sure signature or date. In some 
instances it may be permissable to assume a date on the basis of 
the subject portrayed, as in the case of two versions of “The 
Great Western” which in all probability date from 1838-39, 
toward the end of his first New York stay.1° The dates of issue 
of the various prints after which Chambers worked also pro- 
vide clues for the dating of particular paintings. 

Although it is not the purpose of this article to present a 
detailed analysis of Chambers’ style, the relationship of his paint- 
ings to prints forms a subject of such interest as to make some 
consideration of it desirable. Twenty-two paintings have been 
found by the writer definitely to be based on prints, and he 
suspects a similar source for at least eleven more.'* Outside the 
obvious instances of the paintings of naval engagements, 
Chambers depends on Bartlett in nine cases,17 on Milbert in 
seven,!® and on Asher Durand in three. It will be understood 
by all who know his work that this relationship to prints does 
not in any way vitiate its artistic quality or value. There is no 
question here of inept or slavish imitation, or of an insufficiently 
controlled technique. Whatever doubts may exist as to the pic- 
torial intentions of many American “primitives,” the evidence is 
overwhelming that Chambers’ method conforms to what may be 
called “dynamic” as opposed to “passive” copying,’® and that 
the paintings so produced rank as genuinely creative works of 
art. 

An excellent example of Chambers’ method is seen in the 
“Delaware Water Gap” (Fig. 1).2° The print used here as a 
starting point is the fine engraving by Asher Durand of the same 
subject (Fig. 2).24 Quite apart from richness of color, the painting 
is a striking transformation of a calm, distant view into a taut 
pictorial design. From the strongly accented foreground 
repoussoir to the emphasized mountain range the painting is 
constructed in a series of planes, sharply differentiated by strong 
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value contrasts at their edges. Within these main planes there 
exists considerable variety and movement in brushwork and 
texture, varying from the broadly stroked foreground to the 
meticulous repetition of small strokes by which Chambers habit- 
ually summarizes foliate forms. The main concern is with the 
texture of the painting as a whole, not that of the objects 
depicted, and the denial of “correct” perspective and normal 
scale relationships is undertaken for positive emotional and 
design reasons, giving equal interest to both two dimensional 
pattern and recession in depth. 

By those with different views about the nature and function of 
painting this method can be criticized as reflecting a concern 
with picture making at the expense of a neutral realism. Nothing 
about the painting gives support, however, to the idea—crudely 
expressed—that Chambers would have done differently if he had 
known better. It is the work of a gifted and feeling designer in 
paint who has his medium and mode of expression well under 
control. 

Durand himself, in fact, appears to have based his work in 
this instance on that of another artist. The similarity between 
his engraving and the “Delaware Water Gap” by Thomas 
Doughty is hardly fortuitous (Fig. 3) .2* 

Similar observations on style can be made when considering a 
second variation by Chambers of the Durand engraving (Fig. 
4) .23 This painting appears more smoothly done than the first, 
but is just as interesting and vigorous a design. The break in the 
foreground repoussoir responds nicely to the background treat- 
ment, and the trees are again painted in a luxuriantly exuberant 
way scarcely suggested by the engraving. 

In the Bump Tavern at the Farmers’ Museum, Cooperstown, 
is a painting that, in the writer’s opinion, again represents the 
Delaware Water Gap (Fig. 5).24 Chambers has here omitted 
the enframing trees, thereby emphasizing a restful horizontal 
structure. The treatment of shadows on the water tends at once 
to establish a peaceful balance, supported by the quiet move- 
ment into depth obtained by clever positioning and accenting 
of rocks, figures and sailboats. The curving, scalloped side 
enframement at the left is very typical of Chambers. It is effective 
as a scenic device and in providing a wild and writhing contrast 
to th main treatment.?® Although deviating markedly from the 
Durand print, the painting yet seems composed of elements 
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initially suggested by it and already worked out in the other 
versions of the subject. 

The writer has no subversive purpose in suggesting that the 
Cooperstown Chambers, now called “View on the Hudson,” be 
removed from the number of his New York State subjects. The 
State’s resources are surely adequate enough to permit a friendly 
sharing of this painting with its neighbors to the South. Histor- 
ians may recall that when Richard Smith passed through the 
Water Gap on his return from an inspection tour of the Otego 
Patent in 1769 he says, “The Spectacle was grand and worthy 
of a particular Description but neither the Time or our Situa- 
tion admitted of it.”*6 No one can be blamed for preferring a 
well done pictorial rendering of a place the painter has never 
visited to the melancholy silence of a writer familiar with it. 

Actually, Chambers’ interest in the subject may have been 
aroused initially by romantic descriptions of the Water Gap. 
A fine description, for example, accompanies the Durand engrav- 
ing in the New-York Mirror, ending as follows: 


. .. It is a scene upon which no man endowed with a 
soul can look without being oppressed by a feeling of 
awful sublimity. To use the words of an accomplished 


European lady, who ranks the Delaware Water-gap next 

to the Falls of Niagara, ‘the man who could utter a word 

while riding or walking through that gorge for the first 

time, would commit a murder, or violate the grave of 

his own father.’ 
Chambers might be considered, then, a romantic artist who finds 
a stimulus to pictorial creation in literary description or poetic 
imagery. Granted that his vehicle for vicarious travel becomes 
occasionally the work of another artist. Once on the spot, he 
proceeds on his own. 

In fact, there is no reason to suppose that he actually travelled 
widely. The view of “Eastport and Passamaquoddy Bay” is de- 
rived from Bartlett. “Niagara Falls’ (Wadsworth Athenaeum) , 
“Upper Falls of the Genesee” (Albright Art Gallery) and even 
the “View of Tarrytown” are based on Milbert. 

This is not to say that all the paintings are based on prints. 
Possibly half of them depend on such sources. There exist, as 
well, paintings in which he has dealt with subjects of historical 
and romantic interest rarely encountered elsewhere. Such is the 
view of “The Birthplace of George Washington” (Fig. 6) .?’ 
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However inaccurate a view this may be of the site of Wakefield, 
it expresses well the mood of Washington Irving’s description 
of the place. 


... Not a vestige of it remains. Two or three decayed fig 
trees, with shrubs and vines, linger about the place, 
and here and there a flower grown wild serve ‘to mark 
where a garden has been’ . . . A stone marks the site of 
the house, and an inscription denotes its being the birth- 
place of Washington. 


Or, expanded in the words of Lossing,?* 


. . Of the birth-place of Washington nothing now 
remains but a chimney and a few scattered bricks and 
stones; and around it, where the smiles of highest cul- 
ture were once seen, there is an aspect of desolation that 
makes the heart feel sad. Some decayed fig-trees and 
tangled shrubs and vines, with here and there a pine 
and cedar sapling, tell, with silent eloquence, of neglect 
and ruin, and that decay has laid its blighting fingers 
upon every work of man there... 


This painting, those of the “Delaware Water Gap,” and many 


others may be called to the support of those who feel that 
Chambers should be considered independently as a romantic 
painter. 

One further conjecture remains to be made. Because of some 
difference in quality among the paintings attributed to him, and 
because of the frequent occurrence of variations of the same 
subject matter, it has been suggested that the artist had close 
followers or “made school.’” There is no reason to suppose, of 
course, that he may not have had pupils. It is also possible that 
Chambers for a time found employment as a teacher in an 
academy or seminary. So far, no convincing evidence has been 
adduced to show that this was the case. Tempting though it is 
to assume this possibility, I reluctantly suggest that this problem— 
to use the familiar phrase—must await further study. 


The writer is greatly indebted to the many individuals who have made 
available to him photographs and information about particular paintings. 
Especially do his thanks go to Nina Fletcher Little, Harry Shaw Newman, 
Albert Duveen, Thomas A. Larremore, and the staff of the Frick Art Refer- 
ence Library. 

1 When the “discoverers” of Thomas Chambers—Albert Duveen and Nor- 
man Hirsch], together with Richard Loeb—organized the first exhibition of 
his work at the MacBeth Gallery in 1942, eighteen paintings were listed in 
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the catalogue. About sixty-five are now known, and Chambers is represented 
in at least eight museums as well as several outstanding private collections. 

2 Art and Life in America, New York, 1949 

3 American Painting, New York, 1950 

4 Five signed works are known to the writer, forming the nucleus around 
which all other paintings are grouped on the basis of style. These are “Cut- 
ting out of B.M.S. Hermione,” signed and dated 1835; “The United States 
and Macedonian,” signed and dated 1852; “Constitution and Guerriere”; 
“The Constitution in New York Harbor,” signed and dated 1847; “Ships in 
a Choppy Sea,” pencil and wash drawing. A sixth painting, “New York from 
Weehawken,” was said in a Kennedy and Company advertisement in An- 
tiques, March, 1945, to be signed on the back “Thos. Chambers, Newburgh, 
N. Y.” The writer does not know whether this signature is in Chambers’ 
own hand. 

5It is not known what motivated the change in residence. Chambers’ 
earlier move from New York to Boston may have been made in the hope of 
filling the place left vacant there by the removal, believed to have occurred in 
1840, of Robert Salmon, the marine painter. 

6 There is no record of Chambers’ death on file with the New York State, 
New York City and Brooklyn Departments of Health, the New Jersey De- 
partment of Health or the Massachusetts Division of Vital Statistics. The 
New York State records are not complete for the years prior to 1880, but 
there is no record of Chambers in the Surrogate Court files for Albany, Col- 
umbia, Dutchess, Fulton, Greene, New York, Onondaga, Orange, Putnam, 
Rensselaer, Rockland, Saratoga, Ulster, Washington and Westchester coun- 
ties. Readers will realize with what reluctance the writer relegates this in- 
formation to a footnote. 

7It is a pleasure to acknowledge here the invaluable and aimiable assist- 
ance given the writer by Edna L. Jacobsen, Associate Librarian, Manuscripts 
and History Section, New York State Library. 

8 After extensive correspondence it has apparently been determined that 
the naturalization record is on file with the New York County Clerk. The 
writer has not yet been able to consult this record. 

9I am indebted to Mrs. Phyllis Jacobs for the search of possible sources 
of information, genealogical and art historical, in London. 

10 A search of the Albany newspapers of 1851-57 has failed to turn up any 
mention of, or advertisement by, the artist. The writer has not had time 
to make more than a spot check of the New York papers—without result— 
nor has he investigated the sources in Boston. Despite what sometimes seems 
to be virtually a conspiracy of silence, it is very possible that some recording 
of Chambers in letters, the periodical press, or sales catalogues, will even- 
tually be discovered. One must record his disappointment in reading the 
fourth of an interesting series of articles on “Studios of American Artists,” 
The Home Journal, March 1, 1856, to find that, in Albany, J. Hart, Bough 
ton. Mr. and Miss Wagner and “others of less note” are mentioned. Wag- 
ner was a colorer of photographs. 

11 By far the largest of the known paintings is “The United States and 
Macedonian,” A. Bradley Martin collection, measuring 3444” by 50”. As it is 
signed and dated 1852 there is a possibility that it was done as a pictorial 
show piece for Chambers’ Albany establishment. It is more likely, however, 
that it represents a special commemorative commission. As reported in the 
Albany Evening Journal, July 2, 1852, “The famous Macedonian is no longer 
a frigate. She has been cut down and rebuilt at the Brooklyn Navy Yard 
as a corvette, and is to be named the Raleigh.” 

12 Letter from Harry Shaw Newman to the writer, August 18, 1955. 

13“Cutting out of B.M.S. Hermione,” L.A. Hocking collection 
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14“The Harriet Lane,” Old Print Shop, New York. Shown in the action at 
Galveston which took place early in January, 1863. 

15 The “Great Western” arrived at New York on April 23, 1838. However, 
it must be remembered that “The Constitution entering New York Harbor” 
is dated 1847, when Chambers is listed in Boston. 

16 The writer hopes elsewhere to deal more extensively with Chambers’ 
use of prints. Despite the considerable amount of writing on the subject, the 
nature of the relationship between American paintings and prints, especially 
before 1850, has yet to be explored in a systematic way. 

17 Eight are based on engravings after W. H. Bartlett in N.P. Willis, 
American Scenery, London, 1840. One comes from an engraving after Bartlett 
in William Beattie, Scotland, London, 1838. 

18 Jacques Gerard Milbert, Itinéraire Pittoresque du Fleuve Hudson et des 
Parties Latérales de l’Amerique du Nord, Paris, 1828-29 

19 Stephen C. Pepper, “Creative Training,” College Art Journal IX (1949- 
50), pp. 274-5 

20 Oil on canvas, 221%” by 301%”. Collection of the Memorial Art Gallery 
of the University of Rochester. 

21 Engraved by Durand after his own painting and published as one of the 
six engravings in the only issued number of American Landscape, 1830, 
whose prospectus and text were written by William Cullen Bryant. The plates 
were later purchased by the New-York Mirror, and this view was re- 
issued with its number of June 7, 1834. The writer does not know the present 
location of Durand’s painting, presumably the same as #174 in the 1832 ex 
hibition of the National Academy of Design. 

22 The engraving by George B. Ellis after Doughty, here reproduced, was 
published in The Atlantic Souvenir for 1828. According to Gilbert S. Mc 
Clintock, Valley Views of Northeastern Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre, 1948, 
p. 35, a signed painting by Doughty of this subject, dated 1826, was with the 
John Levy Galleries, New York, in 1948. To those who doubt that Durand 
ever based his work on that of others may the writer point out that his paint- 
ing of “The Outlet of Lake George,” signed and dated 1847 (Memorial Art 
Gallery of the University of Rochester) is taken directly from the engraving 
after the painting of this subject by Jacob Ward, published in the New- 
Yorker, IX (1840). 

23 Oil on canvas, 18” by 24”. The Old Print Shop, New York. 

24 Oil on canvas, 22” by 30”. New York State Historical Association. 

25 A similar device is especially to be noted in the various versions of 
“Castles on the Rhine.” 

26 Frances W. Halsey, A Tour of Four Great Rivers, New York, 1906, p. 77 

27 Oil on canvas, 22” by 30”. Collection of John Graham, Williamburg, Va. 
A second handsome version of the subject is in the collection of Argosy Gal 
lery, New York. The only print I know that may have inspired Chambers is 
the small title page engraving by Prud'homme after J. G. Chapman in James 
K. Paulding, Life of Washington, New York, 1835. A wood engraving de- 
veloped from the Chapman view is in Robert Sears, A New and Popular Des 
cription of the United States, New York, 1854, p. 321. 

28 Benson J. Lossing. The Home of Washington, Hartford, 1870, pp. 35-36 
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of Dr. Benjamin Bullivant.” The New York Historical Society Quarterly 
40:55-73, January 1956. 

BAKER, C. Guy. “Triangle, A Setthement on the Catskill to Ithaca Turn- 
pike.” The Courier Magazine 4 (no. 12): 13-16, 39; 5 (no. 1): 18-20, 36- 
37, December, 1955 and January, 1956. Illustrated. 

BISHOP, Lewis H. “Madame Broughton, Warsaw Educator Extraordinary.” 
Historical Wyoming 9:41-45, January 1956. Ilustrated. An account of 
Sophronia Broughton (1822-1898). 

BOLTON, Harry W. “Deming Cemetery Inscriptions, Edmeston, N. Y.” The 
New England Historical and Genealogical Register 109: 169-173, 266-275, 
July and October, 1955. 

BOLTON, Helen L. “Lest We Forget—Jedediah Peck, a Revolutionary 
Soldier, Fought Hardest to Establish Common Schools in New York.” 
The Courier Magazine 4 (no. 12): 11-12, December 1955. Illustrated. 

BRISTOL, Mrs. L. F. “Virgil Fairs and Other Fairs.” Bulletin of the Cort- 
land County Historical Society 9 (no. 10): 1, 5, October 1955. 

BROWN, O. Z. “A True Narrative of Daniel McCollum, A Captive Among 
the Indians During the Revolutionary War.” The Courier Magazine 5 

no. 1): 15-17, 32-33, 35, January 1956. Illustrated. 

COMBES, George D. A. “The Naming of Hempstead.” The Nassau County 
Historical Journal 16 (no. 2): 11-17, Fall 1955. 

DAMELIO, Louis J., Jr. “Deansboro’s Musical Museum.” The Courier Mag- 
azine 5 (no. 2): 9-11, 27, February 1956. Illustrated. 

DOUGLASS, Harry S. “A Revolutionary Heritage [veterans of the American 
Revolution who lived and died in Wyoming County].” Historical 
Wyoming 9: 33-40, January 1956. Illustrated. To be continued. 

!LEXNER, James Thomas. “How a Madman helped save the Colonies. Fort 
Stanwix was doomed—until the Iroquois heard the ravings of Hon 
Yost Schuyler.” American Heritage 7 (no. 2): 26-31, 101, February 1956. 
Illustrated. 

FRENCH, Robert M. “A. P. Sherrel and His Country Emporium fat Pike, 
N. Y.].” Historical Wyoming 9: 46-52, January 1956. Illustrated. 
GOTTESMAN, Rita S. “Early Commercial Art.” Art in America 43 (no. 
4): 34-42, 55-56. Eight illustrations from the Bella C. Landauer Collec- 

tion at The New-York Historical Society. 

HAACKER, Frederick C. “A Cruise of the Don Ramone and the Chevaux- 
de-trise which extended from Polopel Island.” The Westchester Historian 
32: 5-Y, January 1956. Illustrated. 
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HALL, Courtney Robert. “Valentine Mott: Nassau County Surgeon.” The 
Nassau County Historical Journal 16 (no. 2): 1-10, Fall 1955. 

HISLOP, Codman. “‘A Loud and Awful Warning’—Eliphalet Nott on the 
Death of Alexander Hamilton.” The New-York Historical Society 
Quarterly 40: 5-19, January 1956. Illustrated. 

HUGUENIN, Charles A. “Messenger ‘The Great Progenitor’ [of light-harness 
horses.].” Long Island Forum 19 (no. 1): 3-4, 9, 16-17, January 1956. 
Illustrated. 

LEDER, Lawrence H. “Robert Livingston (1654-1728), Secretary for Indian 
Afiairs, and His Papers.” Pennsylvania History 23:5-13, January 1956. 
Portrait. 

, editor. “The Livingston Indian Records.” Pennsylvania 
History 23: 29-238, January 1956. Important documents, detailing Lro- 
quois negotiations with English colonies from Massachusetts to Virginia, 
1666-1723. 

McKELVEY, Blake. “Rebuilding Rochester and Remembering Its Past.” 
Rochester History 18: 1-24, January 1956. 

McMILLEN, Loring. “The History of the Medical Profession of Staten Is- 
land.” The Staten Island Historian 16: 25-27; 17:6-8, October/December 
1955 and January/March 1956. Illustrated. 

To be concluded in the next issue. 

MILLER, Perry. “The Garden of Eden and the Deacon’s Meadow.” American 
Heritage 7 (no. 1): 55-61, 102, December 1955. Illustrated in color. 
Primitive American paintings illustrating Old Testament stories. 

MILLER, Roland B. “Adirondack Hotels.” The New York State Conserva- 
tionist 10 (no. 3): 8-10, December 1955/January 1956. Illustrated with 
16 pictures. 

NELSON, Edward C. “Local History as an Area for Expanded Service in 

the Bronx Regional Library.” Bulletin of The New York Public Library 
59: 595-615, December 1955. 

NEWHALL, Beaumont. “The Development of Action Photography.” Art in 
America 43 (no. 4): 9-21, December 1955. With 13 illustrations princi 
pally from the George Eastman House collection, Rochester. 

. “Plastic Daguerreotype Cases.” Image, Journal of Photog- 
raphy of the George Eastman House 4: 65-67, December 1955. 
Illustrated. 

O'BRIEN, Daniel H. “Highmarket {formerly Thompson's Corners], The Rise 
and Decline of a Village” North Country Life 10:34-36, Winter 1956. 
Illustrated. 

RODABAUGH, James H., editor. “From England to Ohio, 1830-1832: The 
Journal of Thomas K. Wharton [in New York City, up the Hudson, and 
via the Erie Canal to Buffalo].” The Ohio Historical Quarterly 65: 1-27, 
January 1956. Illustrated with Wharton’s own drawings. To be continued. 

SMITH, Landis S. “Sunday at the Glen House, a letter of 1880 describing 
the simple pleasures of early Rochester life.” Museum Service, Bulletin 
of the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences 29 (no. 1): 8-10, January 
1956. Illustrated. 

SMITHERS, Nina W. “Alexander Macomb—Land Speculator.” North 
Country Life 10: 31-33, Winter 1956. Map. 

SPIRO, Robert H., Jr. “John Loudon McAdam in Revolutionary New York.” 
The New-York Historical Society Quarterly 40: 29-54, January 1956. 
Illustrated. 

SPRAGUE, John S. N. “Clinton’s Ditch Rediscovered—1955.” Niagara 
Frontier 2: 62-65, Autumn 1955. Map. Visible remains of the Erie Canal, 
at Fort Hunter. 
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TER HEUN, Harriet W. “Balmville of Yesteryear.” The Historical Society 
of Newburgh Bay and the Highlands, Publication 40 (1955): 3-12. 
TOZIER, Ethel A. M. “The Hawley Pea-Pickers’ Excursions.” Historical 
Wyoming 9: 53-57, January 1956. 

VAIL, R. W. G. “The Manuscript of a Revolutionary War Play [by Jabez 
Peck] from Long Island.” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly 
40: 20-27, January 1956. Illustrated. 

VAN HOESEN, Walter H. “Military Tract [in western New York] Drew 


Revolutionary Veterans.” De Halve Maen 30 (no. 4): 5, 10-11, January 


1956. 
WALLACE, Paul A. W. “The Iroquois: A Brief Outline of Their History.” 
Pennslyvania History 23: 15-28, January 1956. 


WARD, James L. “The Lock Grocery [at Cayuga, N. Y.].” Bulletin of the 


Archaeological Society of Central New York 10: 111-114, October 1955. 


Illustrated. 
WHITE, Minor. “Care and Preservation of Old Photographs and Negatives.” 


Image, Journal of Photography of the George Eastman House 4:59-60, 


Novmeber 1955. 
WINNE, Charles K., Jr. “Flags of the Netherlands.” The Dutch Settlers So- 


ciety of Albany Yearbook, 1954-1956, 30-31: 19-23. 





THE ASSOCIATION 
DIRECTOR'S PAGE 


Janet R. MacFarvane: After thirteen years of yeoman serv- 
ice to this Association, Miss MacFarlane resigned as Curator to 
become Director of the Albany Institute of History and Art. Her 
work in setting up the exhibits at Fenimore House and The 
Farmers’ Museum and establishing the individual buildings at 
the Village Crossroads has brought her an international reputa- 
tion which she well deserves. As a designer of exhibits she has, it 
seems to me, two remarkable qualities all too rare in the museum 
world: first, she never crowds her exhibits. She is able to resist 
the temptation that few in the profession can resist, namely show- 
ing everything at her disposal. With an artist’s eye she treats each 
wall in the art gallery as a composition, so that the result is a 
unified and thought-provoking arrangement of pictures. Her 
second genius has lain in her ability to create the “lived-in 
look” in historic houses. | am thinking particularly now of the 
Lippitt House and the Bump Tavern where she utilized small 
details to give the feeling that the original inhabitants have but 
briefly left the room. Much of the credit that has come to the As- 
sociation for the quality of its museum exhibits derives from her 
indefatigable labors in our behalf. 

In her new work Miss MacFarlane will be in charge of one 
of the oldest museums in the country, the Institute having been 
founded in 1790. Her experience gained in her early days in 
Rochester, with hobby groups, her services as President of the 
Cooperstown Children’s Center and of the Cooperstown Art 
Association will serve her well in the very vital and active Albany 
Institute of History and Art. Furthermore, her experience as an 
artist and her great interest in contemporary art will assist her in 
directing that phase of the Institute’s activities. 

Her departure has been a serious loss to us but we cannot 
help but view with pride the advancement of one of our col- 
leagues, an advancement which has been honestly earned with 
distinction to the Association. I know that she carries with her to 
her new responsibilities the best wishes of each of you. 

MapL_e FEestIvac: Of all the activities in which this Associa- 
tion has taken part, nothing has ever brought us the press, radio 
and television coverage that came as a result of the first New 
York State Maple Festival, held at the Farmers’ Museum on April 
6th and 7th. Robert W. Crooks, Assistant to the Director, sug- 
gested this originally as one of the devices by which the Farmers’ 
Museum could assist contemporary agriculture. It was planned 
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as a very simple one-day program. Through a series of coinci- 
dences it suddenly blossomed out into a full-fledged project. 
Among the coincidences was the bill in the Legislature to make 
the maple tree New York State’s official tree. Before we knew it 
this legislation and the humorous correspondence between Gover- 
nor Harriman and the Governors of other nearby states had 
plunked us in the middle of a very newsworthy experiment. 

When the sixth of April arrived it turned out to be one of the 
few springlike days we have had this year and with it came not 
only Governor Harriman but Governor Joseph Johnson of Ver- 
mont, both in a light hearted mood. They examined the ex- 
hibits of modern sales techniques and packaging, and watched 
the staff of the Farmers’ Museum make maple syrup in the his- 
toric fashion. They planted a Vermont maple tree in front of 
Bump Tavern; Governor Johnson took back with him to Ver- 
mont a tree given him by Governor Harriman. In the late after- 
noon Governor Harriman crowned pretty Margaret McKillip of 
Ashland, New York, as Maple Queen. In the evening there was a 
Farm Forum broadcast over WGY; everything went well, the 
major news services carried the story across the country and 
television showed it that night on the late evening news. 

The next day was less successful due to the fact that the 
sunshine of Friday was followed by a cold drizzle but Commis- 
sioner Edward T. Dickinson of the State Department of Com- 
merce and Commissioner Daniel Carey of the Department of 
Agriculture gave out awards to the winners of the various con- 
tests. We went to bed Saturday night feeling that it was a job 
well done and woke up Sunday morning to find eighteen inches 
of snow which completely crippled all transportation, so by the 
narrowest squeak of good luck we had achieved, with the coop- 
eration of the State Department of Commerce and the New York 
State Maple Producers Association, success in a new venture. 

YORKER CONVENTION: One of the decisions of the Trustees 
at their February meeting was to appoint Margaret Potanko 
Misencik, who had been Miss Cunningham’s secretary since 1944, 
Assistant in Publications and Education. We added in Miss Cun- 
ningham’s department a new secretary, Mrs. Vivian Olson. Mrs. 
Misencik is a devoted, unusually competent and knowledgeable 
member of our staff, and when Miss Cunningham was taken ill 
early in May, she and Mrs. Olson carried the full burden of the 
Junior Convention held in Albany on May II and 12. This 
was a convention never to be forgotten. The impression that 
2,500 Yorkers, the junior members of your Association, made 
upon Albany was one in which you can take very real pride. Sit- 
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ting on the stage of the Palace Theatre and looking out at that 
great mass of youngsters, I was moved and proud of the wonder- 
ful job that Mary Cunningham and her department have achiev- 
ed. When you think that more than a third of the 7000 junior 
members had come from all parts of the State to take part in 
these sessions with the earnestness and interest that you expect 
from much older people, you get a fresh perspective on this 
generation to counter-balance the popular fears about juvenile 
delinquency. This achievement has come through the highly 
imaginative leadership which Mary Cunningham, with the ever- 
present assistance of Mrs. Misencik, has given this movement. 

Before I leave the matter of the Junior Convention, I want 
to pay tribute to the work of Mrs. Luita Jones, of Farmingdale, 
Long Island, who this year retires from schoolteaching and who 
has been always one of our most valued and devoted sponsors. 
This good friend and neighbor of Jesse Merritt’s has broughit 
large groups and outstanding groups and a consistently high 
leadership to our Junior Program and the Junior Conventions. 
We shall miss her mightily and we wish her years of happiness 
and health in her retirement. 

SEMINARS: All of you have seen the Seminar program by this 
time and it begins to look as though we would have perhaps the 
largest session we have ever had. We have departed in several 
instances into new fields, especially genealogy and music, and we 
look forward to seeing a goodly number of you here for these 
one or two weeks at the beginning of July. 

OTHER Events: The Farmers’ Museum Junior Show will be 
held on August 7th and 8th. For the Second year we will offer, 
with the National Trust for Historic Preservation, Historic- 
House Keeping: A Short Course. That course will begin on Sep- 
tember 23rd and run through the 28th. I think we have a better 
program worked out than in 1955. The basic pattern remains 
much the same but we are hoping that it will prove even more 
practical for those people responsible for the administration of 
historic houses. 

The Annual Meeting will be held in Buffalo at the Hotel 
Statler on October 11, 12 and 13. I have just returned from a 
meeting with Dr. Wilbur H. Glover, Chairman, and other mem- 
bers of the Local Committee and I can guarantee that this year’s 
meeting, with its theme of Canoes, Canal Boats and Kilowatts 
on the Niagara Frontier, is going to be a very stimulating and 
rewarding gathering. That part of the State is not only an ancient 
frontier but a contemporary frontier, with the changes already 
on the drawing boards, which the imminent Seaway will produce. 
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New Trustees: At the Annual Meeting of the Trustees in 
February, three new Trustees were elected: Dr. Julian Parks 
Boyd, first Director of the Association and Editor of the Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson, and who is, of course, one of the national 
figures in American historical scholarship; Mr. Harold K. Hoch- 
schild, Chairman of the American Metal Company, Ltd., author 
of one of the best local histories written in this State, Township 
34, and one of the moving figures in the creation of the new 
Adirondack Museum which is under construction at Blue Moun- 
tain Lake; and Judge Robert J. Leamy of Oneonta, sometime 
partner of the late Owen Becker and the valued attorney of the 
Association. 











New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Annual dues are $5.00 (Junior $1.50, Life $100.00). Husband and wife are 
each entitled to membership but only one copy of New York History will be 
sent for a single payment of $5. This entitles a member to New York History 
and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior members, free admission 
to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some Association publications 
and fellowship with others interested in New York State history. New mem- 
bers are welcome upon application to the Director. 

JUNIOR PROGRAM 

This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 

LIBRARIES 

Manuscript and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 
Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. 

SEMINARS 

The Seminars in American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 

CONVENTIONS 

Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 


AFFILIATES 
The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 








